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THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
III. 


In the preceding paper we have seen how Mr. Forster’s Act and his 
administration of its provisions give a direct subsidy from the public 
purse to the clergy of the Church of England and the priests of the 
Church of Rome. We saw that the sectarian system of education 
means new power and more public money for the two great hierar- 
chies of obscurantism. We saw the religious difficulty to be exag- 
gerated and factitious, and that the same separation in the person of 
the instructor which is already conceded in the time of the instruc- 
tion, furnishes the only just and tolerant solution. Let the school be 
the property of a board cf public representatives ; let the teacher be 
confined to secular instruction, just as he now is most rigidly so con- 
fined for five-fifths of the working day ; then let the clergyman, the 
priest, or anyone else, where the ratepayers wish it, come in and give 
the religious instruction in the time which is already set apart for it 
in the time-table. Ifthe religious difficulty arose from sincere rel!- 
gious conviction, it would be completely met by this slight change in 
school administration. Candidates for parliament tell us they are 
against any scheme that will separate religious from secular instruc- 
tion. They really talk nonsense. The separation has already been 
definitely settled by the Conscience Clause, which insists on the 
religious instruction being strictly confined to a certain time at the 
beginning or end of the day’s work, and punishes any attempt to 
evade this separation by withdrawal of the grant.t All we ask is 
that for the sake of avoiding everlasting feud, in the first place, and 
for the sake of leaving the teacher free for his own proper business in 
the second, this separation should be extended from the time at 
which it is given, to the person who gives it. Whoever after this 
accuses us of driving the Bible out of the schools, of hindering reli- 

(1) One of the Inspectors reports that asa result of his visits of surprise he found 
“the time-table violated, and in one or two cases the Conscience Clause infringed.” (Mr. 
Bowstead’s Report for 1872, p. 47.) Now were the schools in these one or two cases 
‘punished or not? And if not, why not? 
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gion, of forcing godless knowledge on the people, must either be too 
stupid to understand the meaning of the existing Conscience Clause, 
or else he is a deliberate calumniator, willing to use any word that 
serves his turn. And whoever declines to accept this compromisé 
must be so, because he is thinking of other ends than the religious 
nurture and admonition of the children. 

We saw from the words of denominational inspectors that what is 
called religious instruction is avowedly a miserable failure, so that 
the sectarian schools do ill even the kind of work for which they are 
especially cherished. It is not merely because the system is sectarian 
and involves dogmatic instruction that the present writer, at any rate, 
would gladly see it extinguished as rapidly as may be, and replaced 
by a system which will certainly be more costly, but which would at 
least have the merit of giving us a substantial return on our outlay. 
Our contention is that at present we are paying increasingly large 
sums of money to sectarian schools, and that these schools do not 
and cannot, so long as they remain under the control of sectarian 
authorities, perform the work for which they are paid, and for which 
their managers and champions take most extravagant credit. 

What is that state of things which any one who knows the value of 
instruction finds so deplorable, and any one who knows the value 
of public money finds so wasteful? The last blue-book may tell 
us, and in a very few words. This is the key sentence to the right 
reading of the whole system :—“ Considering the large number of 
children who leave school for work at ten years of age, it is not satis- 
factory to find that of the scholars above that age who were examined, 
as many as 46,916 were presented in Standard I., 74,654 in Standard 
IL., and 81,602 in Standard III.” (P. xii.) I subjoin in a foot-note 
the qualifications required by the New Code, so that the reader may 
see for himself what ability to pass in the Third Standard amounts 
to. Consider then, first, that only 27.14 per cent. of the whole 
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number of children in the schools are over ten years old, and 1.32 
per cent. over fourteen years old; second, that a large proportion of 
the children go out of the schools at ten, and learn no more as long as 
they live; third, that of all the children over ten who were examined 
in the year ending Aug. 31, 1872 (namely, 318,934), only 122,704 
passed in all the subjects of even the three lower standards. Now 
make as many allowances as you will for those who were absent from 
the inspection for other reasons than non-qualification; for those 
who were qualified by attainments but not by attendances; for those 
who were for economic reasons presented in a lower standard than 
their attainments would have justified ; for those who passed in two 


f out of the three subjects and only failed in one: the broad result is 
‘i still this,—that the mass of the children leaving school at 10 or 11, 
i do so without any real, effective, or lasting facility in the use of the 


simplest intellectual instruments. 

Figures and.standards convey only one part of the evil. Another 
question remains, to which the answer is still more unsatisfactory. 
Even when a child can pass the new Third Standard, what does that 
mean? “As regards the actual amount of education which is got in 
our schools,” writes one inspector, “by the children who are examined 
in the provisions of the New Code, I believe that a considerable 
number learn to write a fairly legible hand; but that few earn to 
read without effort such books as children of their age ought to read with 
perfect ease. For example, I have heard every child in the first class 
of a school read without difficulty a paragraph of the book which the 
class was being trained to use, and every one of them break down 
signally even over the simple words of a sentence in a book of a 
similar stamp which had not been seen before.”* Such children, 
therefore, might pass in their standard and yet their passing would 
be no guarantee that they could read ten lines away from the book 
with which they had been crammed. 

“At present,” writes another inspector, “vast sums of public 

‘ money are granted on the examination of children, who by reason 
of the disproportion between their age and attainments, offer little 
or no promise that their so-called education will be of any lasting 

) benefit either to themselves or the State.” That is to say, “ vast 
sums of public money ” are simply wasted. 

Speaking of the half-timers, the same inspector gives this 
account :—“ At ten or twelve years of age the unhappy children 
make their first appearance at school, knowing nothing, and practised 
in all manner of bad habits. The teachers do what they can; force 
them perhaps through one or two standards; then arriving at thirteen 
these ripe scholars pass full time, leave school, and their education is 
over. That this is no exaggeration is evident from comparisom of 


(1) Mr. Stewart’s Report, p. 150. 
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the numbers presented in any factory school in Standards I. and IT. 
with those in the upper standards, and from observation of the age 
of the children in the lower standards. I give for illustration the 
only school I have examined during the week in which I write. In 
it 48 children were examined in Standards I. and IT., and 14 in IIL, 
IV., V.,and VI. Throughout the whole of Preston, which has an 
average attendance of more than 11,000, I donot think that 100 children 
have been presented this year in the 6th Standard. Yet it is obvious that 
unless a child can show an amount of knowledge something like the higher 
standards of the Code, he holds out very meagre promise that any perma- 
nent effect will follow from his school career.” * 

Nearly every other inspector tells the same story of ultimate worth- 
lessness of these results for which we are paying so disproportionately. 
One of them even says this: —“I don’t wonder that even the most 
intelligent parents take away their children from the elementary school 
after ten or eleven years of age ; perhaps it is their very intelligence 
that makes them do so. Where there is little or perhaps nothing 
taught save reading, writing, and arithmetic, the school is in truth 
merely an infant school grown to undue and monstrous proportions.” 
“ A really good reading-lesson I do not often hear,” says one.® “I 
cannot conceal from myself,” says another, ‘that the general instruc- 
tion under the New Code is meagre and formal. . . . . I see this 
strongly in the reading excrcise where children of the higher stan- 
dards who read fluently and with accuracy are often unable to answer 
fair and simple questions, either asto the meaning of the words used, 
or to the subject-matter of the lesson. I have always been of opinion 
that a child who cannot answer such questions ought not to be 
allowed to ‘pass’ in the exercise. Jor the reading is really no read- 
ing to him; it is only an exercise in sound and not in sense; it gives 
him no information.”* This, let us observe, is an account of the higher 
and best children. ‘Teaching, in its highest sense,” writes a third, 
“is almost extinct, and teachers seem inclined to think that their 
responsibility is now limited to training children to ‘pass’ the 
examinations prescribed in the New Code.’”® 

All this is the natural consequence of entrusting public money 
to persons whose chief interest in the matter is something quite 
apart from the purpose for which that moncy is entrusted to them. 
We are thinking of the nation, of giving a chance to the poor, of 
improving those intellectual resources on which as a people of skilled 
trades we depend for so much of our prosperity. The little knots 
of managers on whom we so irrationally devolve the duty are 
not thinking of this, but either of their sect and its dogmas and 


Mr. Steele’s Report, pp. 145-6. (2) Mr. Kennedy’s Report, p. 102. 
(3) Mr. Syng’s Report, p. 177. (4) Mr. Watkins, p. 217. 


(6) Mr. Stewart, p. 155. 
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shibboleths, or else of nothing at all. Mark then, how little 
fruit we get for all our labour and money. The children are 
being got into the schools, but what of that ? Who that has had to 
do with the evening classes of a Mechanics’ Institute does not 
recognise the deplorable truth of this picture which is given us of 
one of them in a district where the provision of elementary 
instruction is counted unusually satisfactory :—‘‘ Apprentices come 
expecting to take up the sciences. Young joiners, masons, mechanics, 
and representatives of other trades come, knowing that a knowledge 
of building construction, practical and theoretical mechanics, and 
other subjects treating of the strength of materials, the erection of 
buildings, and the making of machinery, would be of great advantage 
to them. They find to their bitter disappointment, when they really 
have to face their work, that they have come to learn mathematics, 
knowing next to nothing of arithmetic ; that their spelling is so bad 
that some of them cannot write out the problems dictated to them by 
the master. Throughout all the sciences, from chemistry downwards, 
and toa great extent in the case of drawing also—which has been 
pronounced ‘the mainspring of a technical education’—the same 
difficulty of want of foundation and groundwork is experienced.” 
Thus the attendant at the night class after a day of hard labour has 
to vex himself with the harassing and cheerless drudgery of multi- 
plication and division, of writing and spelling, instead of being fitted 
by an efficient discipline in his earlier youth to come direct to the 
higher work, whose practical interest would at once improve and 
refresh him. 

It is no wonder that of the young men who come to learn the 
special knowledge connected with a certain trade, and then find that 
they know nothing of the simple rudiments of the subject, while 
“some go back manfully to the three R’s, not a few give up the 
whole thing in despair, and leave the classes altogether. It is 
precisely the same in elementary classes. Young men and women 
flock to the institute when these classes commence. Scores of them 
ean scarcely read, some can neither write nor cypher, and after a 
few weeks the difficulty of learning, shame of their ignorance, and 
temptations of one sort or another take a large percentage away.” 
No doubt a percentage would fall away in any case, but it is too 
lamentable that public indifference nursing a public delusion should 
leave us contented with a system whose results are so disastrously 
useless and inefficient as this kind of story proves them to be. 

Here, then, is the true education question, not merely in the 
honourable struggle of the dissenters for justice, nor in the base 
struggle of the Anglican sects for supremacy. To what abject pro- 
portions do these sectarian pretensions shrink as we realise the depths 
of the abyss of ignorance in which the masses of our people lie 
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sunken. If the church schools or the catholic schools could pass two 
hundred thousand children a year in the Sixth Standard, then one 
might be willing to shut his eyes to the injustice of paying for them 
out of the pockets of those who are neither churchmen nor catholics. 
We might be willing to run the risk of strengthening ecclesiasticism 
and spreading superstition, being well assured that an instructed 
people will know better than any other how to deal with these and 
all other pestilent social growths. But the denominational system 
not only cannot pass two hundred thousand children in the Sixth 
Standard, it cannot even present sixteen thousand! We havea policy 
of injustice unredeemed and of retrogression without recompense. 
You give new props to the established sects at the cost of the whole 
nation, you exclude the public from the administration of their 
own funds, you discourage lay participation in school management, 
you fill the country with strife and dissension, and yet after all this 
violation alike of principle and policy you cannot justify yourselves 
by educational success, or give usa single new guarantee that the 
children shall be turned out of the schools less ignorant than the 
majority of them are turned out now. 

In 1867 we learnt on the authority of one of the ablest men who 
have ever filled the office of inspector, that nearly 90 per cent. of the 
scholars were leaving the primary schools destitute of that rudimentary 
knowledge without which all teaching of science, even if it were offered 
to them, would be unintelligible. This is the state of things which 
the vaunted denominational system has left us, and it is a state of 
things which that system is essentially incompetent to reform. What 
is there to make the schools give any better instruction now than they 
did in 1867? The gratuitous and unexpected increase in the grants 
by fifty percent. isa most substantial encouragement tothe managers 
not to take too much trouble in reaching the highest standards. It 
is a direct weakening of the incentives to earn more money by pro- 
curing a greater number of pupils and a greater number of good 
passes. What was there in the Education Act to give managers a 
motive for paying more attention to those special subjects which are 
in truth the part of instruction that gives most life and significance 
to the rest ? Half of the inspectors complain that these subjects are 
indifferently regarded, and one or two of them distinctly assert the 
reason of this to be that the managers have seldom or ever any 
pecuniary interest in their result.’ 

Again, even the very cessation of religious inspection is not 
unlikely in many cases to have the efiect of injuring the secular 
instruction, and in this way. The Government inspector has now 
been replaced, so far as religious examination is concerned, by a 
Diocesan Inspector, whose salary is provided by voluntary econtri- 
butions, and the acceptance or refusal of whose services is, of course, 


(1) Mr. Kennedy’s Report, p. 101. 
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at the choice of the school managers, What happens? We find 
advertisements for masters, informing them that they will receive 
additions to their salary if the Diocesan Inspector’s report is satis- 
factory. What is this but to bribe the master to postpone useful 
secular instruction to instruction in the catechism? A certificated 
mistress who is a good witness because she would apparently on no 
aecount wish to see religious instruction taken out of her hands, 
writes thus: “ Since the Education Act becamelaw, it has been a most 
difficult matter to keep strict faith with the Government, and at the 
same time in Church schools to satisfy the requirements of the 
Diocesan Inspector.” With a competition of this sort going on, we 
may be quite sure that, whatever else may happen, at least there will 
be no rise in the secular standards reached by this correspondent’s 
pupils. The teachers are no doubt delighted in their hearts by the 
Time-table Conscience Clause. That at any rate makes some four 
solid hours a day secure against the hymn-singing and other inter- 
ruptions to serious business, in which clerical managers and mana- 
geresses used to rejoice. But, this gain notwithstanding, so long as 
the school “ belongs to” the clergyman —though the parents and the 
tax-payers may pay four-fifths or five-sixths, or even four hundred 
and fifty-eight four hundred and fifty-ninths of its cost—for so long 
the dependent teacher will inevitably be tempted to give his best 
mind to what pleases his employer best. 

What again has the Act done in the all-important matter of 
improving the capacity and position of the teacher? Absolutely 
nothing. The increase of fifty per cent. might be supposed to go 
to increase the teacher’s salary, and so by-and-by be the means of 
introducing a more highly educated class of men and women into the 
profession. It is notorious that nothing of the kind happens. The 
increase only serves to relieve the private subscribers, and thus render 
the schools even less worthy of the name of voluntary than they were 
before. One of the inspectors distinctly remarks “ the increasing 
tendency among managers of schools to free themselves from pecu- 
miary responsibility by allowing teachers to take the whole of the 
pence and a considerable portion of the capitation grant as part of 
their salaries ; in some instances they practically farm their schools.’”” 

And how has the Act lessened the burden of those irrelevant 
drudgeries which are inseparable from a system that makes the 
schools an appendage to the church and the parsonage, and which rob 
the master at once of his needful leisure and his lawful independence ? 
The same correspondent from whom I have already quoted says: 
“Tt is untrue that the majority of teachers have no. Sunday duties: 
in nearly all country schools the Sunday-school rests almost entirely 
on the teachers. They are also often required to play an organ or 


(1) Letter to the Tiimes, September 5. 
2) Mr. Blandford’s Report for 1872, p 34. 
(2) i r] 
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a harmonium, and to train the choir.”’ So long as the Church 
remains in possession of the schools, this fatal drawback to the 
character of the teaching profession is certain to remain. Again, it 
is perfectly assured in the opinion of the most competent judges and 
those who see the working of the schools most closely, that compul- 
sory provisions, probably in various forms direct and indirect, reaching 
parent and employer, are indispensable to check, even if they prove 
unable to put an end to, that irregularity of attendance, that frequent 
absence from school on frivolous pretexts, which is one of the chief 
secrets of the low standards. Well, for this the statesmen who claim 
so loudly to have reared a national system of education, have done 
the least possible, with their ricketty framework of permissive boards 
and permissive compulsions. Preston, for example, with a population 
of some 90,000, and where the average school attendance falls short 
of what it ought to be by 4,000, has no board and no compulsion, 
though its neighbour Blackburn has both, with excellent results. 
Of the whole population of England and Wales, only 39 per cent. 
are under the rule of compulsory attendance. 

Finally, next to irregularity of attendance as a cause of the ineffi- 
ciency of our system, comes the insufficiency of the school age. In 
most parts of Germany the limits of school age are from 6 or 7 to 14, 
in Switzerland from 6 to 14 or 15, while in Saxony a child at work 
is a half-timer up to 16. With us a half-timer is a child between 
8 and 13, and 13 is the limit prescribed for compulsion by the 
Education Act. More time is an indispensable condition of anything 
like a solid education, and children must be made to stay later as 
well as come in earlier, for in this more than anything else it is the 
ending that crowns the work. Here, then, we are left, and seem 
likely to be left, just where we were. 


People console themselves for the failure of the Act of 1870, and 
for the indifference shown by most of the constituencies to the 
momentous national interests which that Act has for the time 
sacrificed, by the comfortable reflection that England was great and 
strong before primary instruction was ever thought of, and that 
therefore she may well continue to be great and strong even though 
primary instruction should remain the poor and inadequate thing 
which it now is. Decidedly there are circumstances in which a rude 
and elemental vigour may stand a people in a thousand times better 
stead than the most widespread culture. But are these circumstances 


- ours? Will rude vigour, undisciplined by intellectual training, 


undirected by intellectual skill, uninformed by knowledge, suffice for 
England in the conditions of modern society? Let two considera- 
tions dispel this fallacy of indolent complacency for ever. First, 


(1) See Mr. J. Storr's letter to the same effect, Times, September 11. 
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have we not to compete now, with a degree of intensity not dreamed 
of fifty years ago and only half realised even at this very day, with 
Germany and the United States, whose systems may abound in 
imperfections of detail, but are at least not so absolutely illusory as 
to turn out the majority of their workers in the numb ignorance of 
an English boy to whom the Third Standard is an impassable 
bridge? We have to compete with these populations, too, under 
conditions which place the uninstructed workman at a growing 
disadvantage. It is true that some of our greatest mechanical 
inventors have been illiterate, but to make this an argument against 
education is as childish as to bring forward the cases of men like 
Marlborough, Clive, Nelson, against scientific military training. A 
man with inventive genius will work miracles in spite of his literary 
ignorance, but the average workman does not work miracles, and a 
miracle it would be if a set of men who had passed through the 
effective school training of Prussia did not in the long-run outstrip 
in dexterity, quickness of apprehension, readiness of adaptation, a 
set of men who had tried to learn reading and writing and had 
failed, as is the case with the majority of the English labouring 
class. Observe that this position is quite independent of any con- 
troversy as to the curative effects of teaching, and any question 
whether there is the least “connexion between learning that certain 
clusters of marks on paper stand for certain words and the getting a 
higher sense of duty.” This high matter does not now concern us, 
nor shall we exercise ourselves in it. The clusters of marks on paper 
do at any rate constitute the chief instrument in many of the most 
important practical arts, and not to be able to read nor to work sums 
nor to draw lines is to miss the use of this instrument, and to be 
condemned to the lowest place in the least important practical arts. 
I am far from wishing to press the advantages of instruction over 
mother-wit further than they will bear, but these advantages will 
certainly be more powerful in proportion as brute labour becomes 
less valuable, as machines grow more delicate and complex, as 
inventions multiply, as‘ more and more has to be acquired from 
books, as new processes decide victory in this or that department of 
manufacture, and financial exactitude, foresight, and science, exert 
increasing influence ovcr commerce. England has a long start in 
the competition. Is it not exasperating to see her losing the untold 
advantages which would come from an efficient training of her 
people, simply in order that the clergy may have a barely controlled 
mastery in the schools,—a fruitless mastery, moreover, which they 
do not use even so far as to give the children effective instruction in 
their own Bible and their own catechism. 

Our kinsmen in Australia might, one would suppose, be con- 
tent to trust to rude clemental vigour if any set of men in 
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the world ever could. Yet they find that they cannot. Expe- 
rience of the disadvantages of brute ignorance in an age of 
cultivated skill has been too strong for fallacies of d priori. 
The people of Victoria had to fight the battle which we are 
fighting. So long as education was no more than the name for a 
quarrel among sects, they could get nothing done. Therefore, as a 
sensible community was likely to do, and as we shall be driven by 
the irresistible pressure of circumstances before many more years to 
do, they have taken the function of controlling primary instruction 
inte their own hands, thrown a few handfuls of dust over the raging 
insects, released the clergy and the teachers each from the business 
that belongs to the other, compelled every child between the ages of 
six and fifteen to attend school until it is able to pass a certain 
examination, and they have fully established that system of compul- 
sory, free, and secular instruction which they felt to be neither more 
nor less than indispensable to the welfare of their society. 

Secondly, in our complacent trust in rude vigour as a substitute 
for trained intelligence, we forget that these ignorant multitudes are 
now what they never were before, the political masters of the realm. 
So far, the old social organization has neutralised the new distribu- 
tion of power. Household suffrage as yet is only a thing on paper. 
We have still to feel its reality. The new possessors of power are 
still hardly aware that it is theirs. And who are the new possessors 
of power? The skilled artisans, the leaders of trade societies, and 
the like? Alas, no; it is not they but those below them, those 
between the artisan and the pauper, who, whenever they choose to 
awake, or whenever they choose in their dreams to let somebody 
else lead them, hold the destinies of our society in their hands. “If 
I have twenty-one men in my bar on the day of polling,” a respect- 
able publican is reported to have said, ‘I can make sure of twenty 
yotes by distributing twenty pints of fourpenny: I have done it and 
ean do it at any time.” You may say that this is an exception, an 
accident, an exaggeration. It may be so, but what is neither exeep- 
tion nor accident nor exaggeration is the bald fact that of “four- 
fifths of the scholars who leave school in a given year either no 
account at all or a very unsatisfactory one is given by an examina- 
tion of the most strictly elementary kind.” In plain English, a 
majority of those whe come out of the schools cannot read a news- 
paper. This unfortunate class is our ruling class. Their votes can 
earry elections, change administrations, decide policies. As yet they 
have no initiative, and if may be some time before they cease to 
follow the initiative of others. When their time comes, and a 
leader, they will make terribly short work with a good deal that you 
hold precious now. Journalists gird at three or four writers 
who press for public consideration, while there is yet time, some of 
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the questions connected with the tenure of land, with taxation, with 
endowments, above all with education. The sophists of the news- 
paper press are so busily fighting momentous practical issues with 
the lath sword of some little abstract theory, that they have no 
eyes for the gulf which is ready to open at the feet of them and the 
institutions which they so absurdly suppose themselves to be defend- 
ing. The prospect of a Beer parliament has no terrors for blind 
politicians of this stamp. They do not discern that the same classes 
who are now believed to be on the point of following the publicans 
and the clergy to the polls, to the strangely compounded ery of an 
open Bible and a flowing barrel, are one day very likely to invent 
eries of their own, that will bring destruction where the abused 
reformer of to-day only seeks improvement, and, where we only 
seek to amend, will trample, efface, obliterate. 

The Englishman is law-abiding and fair, no doubt, within limits. 
But since the Reform Act of 1867 the power of making the laws by 
which all have to abide is going to the class that cannot read a 
newspaper; and which with our present educational system is not 
likely to be able to read a newspaper. Political infatuation seems to 
reach its climax when those who have most to gain by our having an 
intelligent and instructed people, decline to discuss the question how 
the people are to be made so, or whether the present system can ever 
lead to so indispensable a result; and instead of keeping the subject 
constantly before their eyes in all its magnitude and all the fulness 
of its importance to the national well- being, make no worthier 
contribution to the greatest of public interests than puny railing 
against the League ne" irrelevant gibing at Dissenters. Let Dissent 
be annihilated ; “will that prevent the majority of your children from 
coming out of your schools below the Fourth Standard? Let the 
League perish ; will that educate your masters ? 

Yet, no; this is not the climax of political infatuation. Some- 
thing remains that to those of another time will seem more 
incredible still. The statesmen who decline to give us a national 
system of education are the very men who have just declared for 
household suffrage in the counties. They are going to add to the 
constituencies many thousands of voters from the very class for 
whose instruction in the elements of knowledge they will not even 
enforce those compulsory provisions which are thought indispensable 
for the large towns. They are supposed to be going to the country 
with the cry of more rural voters, but no rural school-boards and 
no rural compulsion. Could recklessness go further? Household 
franchise in the counties by all means, if it be accompanied by 
school-boards and the machinery of compulsory attendance ; but to 
go on in this headlong course of “leaps in the dark,” of giving 
power without training intelligence, of multiplying electors without 
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improving schools, of making men vote without making them learn 
how to read, is a policy from which the most desperate of the 
ministers who preceded the first Revolution in France might have 
shrunk, and which the most insensate anarchist of the International 
might welcome as the surest promise that he shall one day secure 
the chance for which he is waiting. In France, it is true, the 
peasants are believed always to use their political power in favour 
of order and the existing government, and their peasants are as 
ignorant as ours. But they have the education of property or the 
reasonable hopes of property. They have something to lose by 
disorder. What has our peasant to lose by disorder, and how can 
society do less for him than it does now? Take the United States 
again. The most vehement lovers of democracy in America still 
look with amazement at the spectacle of statesmen hurrying us on 
to a régime of universal suffrage without instructing the people 
who are to exercise it. They tell us that their political system could 
not last half a century without their schools. It is as much as 
ever they can do, or perhaps more, to make headway egainst the 
floods of ignorance which throw themselves every year on to their 
shores from our side of the Atlantic. The latest notion of policy in 
England is to entrust the great ship of our state to the floods of 
ignorance that are left behind; and new generations of rural 
voters are to grow up without any really effective provisions that 
they shall any more know how to read than their fathers did, lest 
such provisions should wound the fine susceptibilities of an order of 
men who, under the pretext that secular instruction without religious 
is full of peril, are suffered to maintain a sham system that gives 
the public illusory secular instruction and a religious instruction 
more illusory still. 

Nearly every inspector agrees that without compulsion you can 
do nothing. Yet the machinery of compulsion is systematically 
discouraged. Let us look at the state of things in a typical rural 
district, the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon. Of 219 parishes, 
82 were found supplied with efficient schools, 34 from their small 
size or neighbourhood to other schools requiring no supply, 389 im- 
perfectly supplied, and 64, though requiring it, with no supply at all; 
“thus giving as a result an educational provision that falls short by 
nearly one half of what is required.” That is the least part of the 
matter, because new schools can be built. But in the ‘schools, not 
even reading has been carefully taught. ‘The three elementary 
subjects appear to have been taught with the simple view of enabling 
the children to scrape through the examination, and not with the 
object of attaining any excellence.... A teacher cultivates the 
memory but not the intelligence of his children; if they can pro- 
nounce a word, it matters little whether they know its meaning. ... 
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Many parishes have been returned, as having sufficient education, 
though in reality the character of their education is of an ex- 
ceedingly low kind.”* This all really means that the bulk of 
the children cannot read even if they nave been to the schools, and 


yet to these poor souls we are going to confide the destinies of an 


empire. ; 





We must repeat again and again that in our struggle for national 
instruction there is not the least desire to exaggerate the value of 
even the best instruction which the bulk of a vast population like 
ours is ever likely to receive. No one now pretends that ability to 
read and write is any assurance of honesty, or of manual skill, or of 
sobriety. No one pretends that the provision of elementary in- 
struction absolves the legislature from all further attention to evils 
which are within the reach of legislature, and are as hostile to the 
common weal as the prevailing ignorance. Skill in reading and 
counting will not protect its possessor against the mischief that is 
wrought by overcrowding, by exhausting labour in childhood and 
_ youth, by unbounded facilities for getting drunk, by inveterate 
traditions and class habits of self-indulgence. But it will give the 
man a better chance. Reading furnishes him with the instrument 
by which he may know how the world fares outside his narrow 
penfold. Writing and counting enable him to manage his own 
small affairs with order and confidence. We make no transcendental 
claims for primary instruction and what it can do. The influence of 
its effective diffusion would always have to be expressed in very 
homely terms. But these homely terms cover large spaces in the 
art of more orderly living. If an English peasant knew how to 
read and count as a Scotch or an American peasant does, he 
would have a chance of finding out the monstrous percentage which 
the village shopkeeper makes him pay, and will continue to make 
him pay, until the victim has arithmetic enough, and can get from the 
papers knowledge enough of wholesale prices, to let him see the cost 
in hardly-earned cash of his present ignorance of his letters. ‘The 
wages of the agricultural labourer are positively frittered away to 
almost nothing by the way in which he is well-nigh obliged to spend 
them,” says one who knows well what he is speaking about. “Un- 
able in consequence of his small earnings and unthrifty habits to 
have enough in hand to make his purchases on any day but pay day; 
paid often too late on that day to leave him time to go to the distant 
market-town, or obliged by debt incurred during sickness or bad 
weather to deal at one village shop, often without even daring to 
question the fairness of the price or the quality of the article; and 
having no duplicate of the book in which his purchases are entered, 


é (1) Mr. Johnstone’s Report. 
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the poor fellow is constrained to spend his scanty earnings, bound 
hand and foot, so to speak, and of course suffers in proportion. 
Whenever a co-operative store has been set up on sound principles, 
and has been well managed by the labouring classes, it has not only 
enabled them to buy all they want, whether in food or clothing at 
wholesale price and of the best quality, and so made every shilling 
worth a shilling, but—which is still more important—has generated 
in them habits of thrift, foresight, and independence ; taught them the 
real value of money, and rescued them from debt and the public- 
house.”’ How is the man to be a co-operator, to watch accounts, 
to recognise transactions, when he left school at the age of ten im 
the Second Standard, and at the age of five and twenty could mo more 
cast up a money column or calculate a percentage than he could 
solve a cubic equation? Let the reader with an income from the 
funds imagine how much less it would be worth to him, if he or 
she could neither read nor compute, could neither check the weekly 
bills, nor compare their prices with those of the wholesale market, 
nor change the tradesmen; let him realise how much familiarity 
with the art of reckoning and the practice of putting money into 
black and white have to do with thrift and good house-keeping ; 
and then let him try to calculate the loss to the poor of never having 
acquired this familiarity and practice. 

Again, we are always chiding the labourer for not saving, and 
reproaching him for the constant break-down of his clubs and 
benefit societies. What club or benefit society would not break 
down, when most of its members are incompetent to supervise 
their own club accounts or accurately watch the management of the 
club affairs? To have just scraped through in the Third Standard 
ten or eleven years back will do nothing to help a man here, 
and the result is that in most cases the village club is managed 
by the village publican, with break-down for a consequence. It is 
quite true that even if all the children in the village had passed in the 
Fourth Standard, a great many of them would possibly lose much of 
their habit and facility by manhood. But some of them would not lose 
it ; the stronger and more alert people would preserve it; and there 
would be enough of them in most villages to keep the club affairs 
in good order and to set a tolerably efficient example of manage- 
ment to their weaker mates, for are not the strong and alert always 
a minority, and is it not one of the main objects of social activity to 
give the strong and alert the best possible chance of using their 
strength for the common good ? 

While, therefore, wholly repudiating the extravagant expectations 
of large classes of people, that mere spread of knowledge will transform 
the whole face of society, we contend that such an improved capacity 
of taking care of their own affairs as I have just described 


(1) Canon Girdlestone. 
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would be a most substantial social gain. It would be a most sub- 
stantial gain if our labouring class in England could all talk as 
articulately, as rationally, and as instructedly, and could take care 
of their interests as acutely, as you may trust the labouring class 
in Scotland to do. It may be urged that the Scotch training is 
penetrated with theology, and is biblical and dogmatic in the highest 
degree. Very likely it is. That is no answer to those who think 
with me that though education without theology is better, yet education 
with theology is better than helpless and sodden ignorance. The 
Scotch denominationalists at least do their work well. The people 
in England who fatigue us by their artificial cry for an open Bible 
—which nobody wishes to shut—effectually hinder what they profess 
to desire, for a considerable proportion of those who come out of the 
schools find reading so hard that they never open the Bible or any 
other book from year’s end to year’s end, while a further consider- 
able proportion of our children do not even go to the schools at all, 
nor will ever be legally compelled to go, if the clergy can help it, 
and are therefore effectually robbed of any chance of reading either 
the Bible or anything else. 

It is not, then, I repeat, any educational fanaticism, any mere 
superstition as to the worth of instruction, which underlies our con- 
viction of the supreme necessity for such measures as universal and 
compulsory instruction. We do not say that improved primary 
instruction will work miracles, that it will purify the drains, or 
deodorize refuse, or extinguish thirst for beer, or breed industry, or 
prevent overcrowding, or prevent the moral depravation that comes 
from overcrowding. On the other hand it is just as unreasonable to 
disparage “ the learning that certain clusters of marks on paper 
stand for certain words,” as it would have been in duelling days to 
disparage the art of fencing, and as it would be now to laugh at men 
for working hard to obtain so many more gold and silver counters 
for their year’s labour. Gold and silver counters do not feed you, 
nor make the body warm, and sensible men covet them, not for 
themselves, but for the sake of that to which they give access. And 
so the marks on paper happen to be the instrument of some of the 
most serious transactions in life. To have perfect mastery over the 
marks is an indispensable condition of understanding these trans- 
actions, or taking a rational part in them, or simplifying them; and 
to be in a modern society without this mastery of them is like being 
in the market-place without money. When a distinguished philo- 
we ered lectures us for our struggle after “ superficial intellectualiza- 
tion,” it is not disrespectful, I hope, to say that he recalls one of 
those rich men who acquire a great fortune, and then like to stand 
with their backs to the fire, telling some poverty-stricken hearer 

how little it is that money can do for a.man, and what supreme 
vanity is the laying up of much goods. 
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“Few, I suppose, will deliberately assert,” Mr. Spencer says, f 
“ that information is important and character unimportant.” But | 
surely this antithesis is as unreal as Dr. Magee’s opposition between | 
freedom and sobriety. The possession of information is an element 
in character, and therefore shares the importance of character. 

“ What effect will be produced on character by artificial appliances 

for spreading knowledge is not asked. Of the ends to be kept in 

view by the legislator, all are unimportant compared with the end 

of character-making, and yet character-making is an end wholly 

unrecognized.” There is a measure of truth in this, no doubt, and \ 
as I pointed out in a previous paper, there has been a strong disposi- 
tion in many quarters to make improved education a panacea for ail 
the evils of our present stage of social development, which it is not 
nor ever can be. But we may be very much in earnest for the 
spread of instruction, without falling into any delusion of this kind. 
Knowledge is not character, and information is not a rightly- 
fashioned will. as any advocate of national instruction ever 
asserted the contrary? And to accuse us of not asking what effect 
will be produced on character by artificial appliances for spreading 
knowledge, is to overlook the most prominent motives of those who 
have tried to stir public fecling in this matter. The whole con- 
tention of this party has its root in a conviction that the faculty of 
using the instruments of knowledge is capable of producing a very 
marked and distinct effect upon character. The present writer at 
any rate lays very little stress on the probability of wider instruction 
being sufficient to lead to a large decrease of crime, and its effect 
upon the minor morals may very possibly prove extremely slight, 
indirect, and distant. The nation will have to do a great many 
other things for itself, as well as provide good schools, before any 
great general advance is made in these respects. Although, how- 
ever, effective instruction does not cover nor touch the whole field of 
character and conduct, it does most manifestly touch some portions of 
it. Itadds, for instance, to the consciousness of power and faculty, and 
this increases the invaluable and far-reaching quality of self-respect. 
Hence even if a great effort to provide our people with the instru- 
ments of knowledge did not reduce the number of criminals, it 
would still improve the tone of those who are not criminals. Ina 
rude age a man may respect himself perfectly, however illiterate he 
may be; but in an age where so much of the business of the world 


is transacted by writing, and so much more of the business of the 


world is recorded by writing, and can only be understood, judged, 
and utilised by those who can read, then a man or a woman who is 
expected to take a part in this business, and yet is debarred by 
ignorance from taking an independent part, and is obliged to trust 
wholly to the representations of luckier people like the blind, or 
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like one groping his way in darkness, such a one is constantly vexed 
by shame and humiliation; not merely ought to feel shame, observe, 
but actually does feel it, as anybody knows who has ever seen adult 
pupils in a rural night-school or the evening classes in a town insti- 
tute. Here, then, is one way in which instruction does directly 
affect character. And indirectly what consequences to character 
follow from that power of participating in national or parochial or 
club affairs, which can never be more than nominal for one to whom 
the instruments of knowledge are either a mystery wholly un- 
fathomable, or at best an art once distantly approached and now 
daily fading away from numbed memories. And mastery of these 
instruments can only be acquired in youth, before the necessity of 
bread-winning engrosses the day, and while the faculties are still 
fresh and moderately unclouded. Hence the obvious fallaciousness 
of a theory which insists on our being content with “ keeping men 
subordinate to the requirements of orderly social life—letting them 
suffer the inevitable penalties of breaking these requirements.” 
Letting them suffer! As if it were the parent only, and not the 
child, who suffers from the latter being left unprovided with instruc- 
tion during the only years in which he has any real chance of 
acquiring it. 


There is no necessity to prolong this digression into the region of 
first principles. The social advantages of having an instructed 
people, a people equipped with the means of acquiring knowledge, 
are now so generally admitted in theory as not to need serious 
defence against those who do most to retard them in practice. The 
clergy even nominally concede that it is better to know how to read 
and write than not, and Conservatives like Mr. Forster and Sir John 
Pakington tell us that they are in favour of compulsory attendance. 
The task which we have to achieve is to turn this nominal belief 
into a reality, to transform an illusory system into an effective force. 
Let any reader weigh the arguments for instruction which have been 
referred to in this paper, and which have been worked out with all 
their force in a hundred places since the education controversy first 
began ; let him consider that we are living under circumstances in 
which trained intelligence is growing every day a more indispensable 
condition of success, and in which our competitors are laying them- 
selves out with steady care to give this trained intelligence to their 
people; let him remember that the great mass of ignorant householders 
in the towns now possess the franchise, and that in a short time it will 
certainly be possessed by the yet more ignorant householders in the 
country ; and then in fine let him observe that the English system 
of securing for the children of the poor the knowledge of which we 
are all saying such fine things is the wretched slovenly makeshift we 
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see. We let any little self-selected knot of people who choose to take 
the business in hand set up a school at a small outlay; then we let 
them take the expenses of the school to the extent of four-fifths, or 
more, out of the pockets of the taxpayer, the ratepayer, and the 
parents, themselves only paying the remaining fraction. They make 
the school the stronghold of what theological system they choose. 
The State has a very small voice in its administration. The parent 
has no voice at all. Public opinion is not invited as to the system 
of administration, and would not be listened to if it offered itself. 
The place, in short, has not a single quality of a national establish- 
ment about it. And yet the existence of such an institution as this, 
unless the instruction fall under a mark so low as hardly to be 
capable of being missed, prevents the establishment in that place of 
an effective system of municipal supervision and control, and prevents 
the power of compelling the attendance of the very children whom it 
is most desirable to bring in. In short, we permit the clergy and 
their patrons to bribe us with a fraction of voluntary subscription to 
allow them to prevent a certain number of children from being well 
instructed, and a certain other number from being instructed at all. 
We sell the chances of the young for the thirty or more pieces of 
silver of the system which is absurdly called voluntary. 

There is no more unworthily saved money in our whole adminis- 
tration than the very moderate sum which voluntary subscriptions 
are the means of sparing to the ratepayer, because, in order to save 
ourselves from having to pay that fraction, we sacrifice the efficiency 
of the returns on the money which we do actually pay. Let us 
notice what the sacrifice of the voluntary contributions would really 
come to. In the year 1872 the total amount of the voluntary sub- 
scriptions to the maintenance of the public elementary schools under 
inspection was £570,975. This seems a considerable sum, but let us look 
at it in its true light. It is in fact a substitute for a rate. Nay, a 
small portion of it actually is the product of a rate, namely, that impu- 
dent device called a voluntary rate, which is levied by some private 
individual who tells people how much cheaper this will be, though 
he does not tell them that the result will be worthless; or else it 
is levied by a rural vestry under the direction of a clergyman who has 
previously warned his flock how onerous would be a school-rate levied 
by a board, though it would not really exceed the voluntary exac- 
tion which he himself proposes to them, and who, moreover, after he 
has got his own voluntary rate safely levied and collected, is perpe- 
tually assuring us that the parish would never stand an education 
rate. Well, this farce accounts for part of the money, which though 
not a very important part, is likely to increase. The whole is sub- 
scribed by 253,296 contributories, who, therefore, on an average give 
something more then two pounds a-picce. Now, of this quarter of a 
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million of people some no doubt also pay a school-rate, but we know 
that the larger part of the sum comes from districts in which there 
is no school-rate. The voluntary contribution in such cases is paid 
instead of a rate. The amount of the voluntary subscriptions, there- 
fore, is not the measure of the sacrifice of the subscribers, because if they 
did not give the money, they would still have to pay it in another shape. 
A great many country gentlemen are at this moment taking credit 
for liberality, when they are in truth subscribing less money than a 
fair rate would take out of their pockets. Instead of welcoming 
this kind of substitution, it would be sounder policy to repulse it. 
An insufficient sum of money is raised, preventing resort to methods 
which would raise a sufficient sum. It is raised unequally, exonerat- 
ing hundreds even of the subscribers from the duty of contributing as 
much to the provision of education as is paid by everybody in a 
school-rated district, and exonerating all those who are not subscribers 
from the necessity of contributing anything at all, beyond their share 
in the Queen’s taxes, to this high national duty. For instance, in 
one case cited in the last Blue-book, where a voluntary rate was 
introduced in order to avoid a board, we learn that “ while some 
paid more than their rates, many escaped ; among these the guar- 
dians of the poor, the directors of Parkhurst Prison, the water, gas, 
and railway companies, the Priory of St. Dominic, a few of the small 
farmers, and six or eight gentlemen.”' Why should the gas, water, 
and railway companies, and the six or eight gentlemen, evade this 
any more than other just local charges ? 

We contend that if every man of this quarter of a million of sub- 
scribers could be by any means induced to keep his two pounds in his 
pocket, it would be the very best thing that could happen to us. 
We should then have without further ado to introduce School Boards 
all over the country, which would raise a far more adequate sum 
without adding a farthing to the charges of those who are now even 
moderately liberal, and without placing any serious burden on those 
who now contrive almost wholly to escape from what is practically 
recognised by the legislature to be as proper a local charge as police, 
poor, and highways. 

As for the alleged impracticability of any scheme which depends 
on the good-will of farmers and people like them, this is the kind of 
despondent cry which greets thereform of every abuse. Weare always 
told that the improved system will never work, and that every village 
in England will resist education, the moment after it is taken from the 
clergyman’s hands. This again is a mere paper argument, invented 
by the country clergy and accepted without investigation by 
journalists who live in London. Take the inspector’s account of the 
feeling about education in two of the most purely agricultural counties 

(1) Page 207. 
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in England. “There have been grumblings at increased expense, 
and complaints that when the buildings are erected children will not 
be found to fill them, but out of the 219 parishes within my district 
only two have made appeal against what is proposed to be required 
of them. The necessity and even the propriety of what has been 
asked has been generally recognised, and this is saying a great deal 
for counties in which the large predominance of the farmer class might 
have argued obstinate hostility to the spread of education.”’ It 
would be the same everywhere else. Let the legislature and the 
education department settle what Boards have to do, and then 
no one seriously doubts that an elective body of ratepayers ap- 
pointed ad hoc will discharge their duties with a perfectly satisfac- 
tory amount of loyalty. If boards have not yet fully answered the 
expectations of their friends in every case, one main cause has been 
in the ineptitude of the Act, which not only expressly threw down 
the bone of religious contention among them, but also hindered their 
efficiency by leaving to them the decision of a number of grave 
matters which ought to have been settled for them by the imperial 
legislature. 

Ah, we are told, if ever the voluntaryist (so-called) friends 
of denominational education are discouraged and snubbed, it wouid 
be hopeless to “ supply their place in philanthropic zeal and earnest 
effort.” This is mere talking. First, philanthropic zeal and earnest 
effort, however much we may respect the men and women by whom they 
were exhibited, have been proved utterly and absolutely inadequate to 
the great work to which they were devoted. We have no choice 
about supplying their place. It must be supplied, and this is just 
what the whole agitation means. . Second, it is above all things 
desirable to remove the task of national instruction as far away as 
possible from the region of philanthropy, into the drier climate of 
business and public duty. Of philanthropy which takes the form 
of sectarian supremacy for one thing, and bad instruction for another, 
we have had more than enough. The managers of schools are the 
administrators of a large sum of the public money, and as one of the 
inspectors remarks, we have “a right to expect that gentlemen who 
undertake the responsible office of manager would take pains to 
ascertain that all the conditions under which public money is paid 
are fulfilled.”? Do they take such pains? On the contrary, there 
is hardly one single report for the last year which does not contain 
bitter complaints of the carelessness with which the school registers 
are habitually kept, though public money is paid in reliance on their 
accurate marking of attendances. A manager has no more obvious 
duty than the supervision of these registers, and yet this is the way 
in which it is performed. ‘ Sometimes,” writes another inspector, 

(1) Mr. Johnstone's Report, p. 95. (2) Mr. Smith's Report, p. 127. 
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“T find by the log-book that not one of the managers has visited 
the school from year’s end to year’s end; their duties have begun 
and ended with signing the papers at the time of inspection, and 
there has probably been some difficulty in procuring from them the 
performance of even that duty.”' Once more, the provision and 
control of education are matters of business, not of philanthropy. 
Third, if this philanthropic zeal and earnest effort are really and 
truly inspired by an honest desire to instruct the people, will if not 
be something of a prodigy if they are extinguished by a scheme 
that must assuredly extend this instruction to the most neglected 
classes, and improve the instruction of those who are not neglected ? 
And fourth, will there be no room for zeal and effort on the part 
of the clergymen or the clerically minded laymen, when we have got 
boards ? In the United States, if I am not mistaken, no minister of 
any denomination can be a school trustee. No one proposes such 
exclusion in this country. The present writer, for one, would warmly 
oppose any such exclusion. If I were in the House of Commons I 
should vote against a bill for the exclusion of the clergy from the 
office of justice of the peace. Disqualification never made anybody 
better. The best thing that can happen to a clergyman is to have 
to transact plenty of civil business along with laymen, and the more 
important the business the better. To sit on a board with a Baptist 
or two, a Wesleyan or two, a man of the world or two belonging 
to Chesterfield’s religion, which was that of every wise man but 
which no wise man ever told; to have to compromise, to conciliate, 
to struggle, to submit to defeat, to face facts: why, no better process 
could be devised for softening clerical manners and hindering them 
from being fierce. In educating the people we should thus be 
educating the clergy also, and exactly in those matters where their 
“ educational destitution ” is at present most insufferable. 

The so-called zeal of the clergy for education may perhaps not 
unfairly be analysed in the following manner:—1. Many of them 
have fostered schools out of mere fussiness and petty self-consequence. 
2. Many of them out of eagerness to rear “ bulwarks of the church” 
and “ nurseries of church principles.” 3. Many of them from a love 
of orderliness and good government ina parish. 4. Some of them 
from a real zeal for the main object of a school, namely the good 

(1) Mr. Parez’s Report, p. 115. Here is one more extract from the Report on the 
District of South Yorkshire: ‘‘ In a few cases there has been positive dishonesty in the 
teachers, deliberate tampering with the returns, alteration of figures to a great extent, 
clever manipulation of imperfect entries, Kc. Ina great many cases there has been 
much carelessness in keeping the registers ; they have either been entrusted entirely 
to the apprentices without any regular or careful supervision. . . . so that very many, 
some very important, mistakes have been found in them. In such cases there was, I 
believe no dishonest purpose, but really culpable negligence, leading to grossly 


inaccurate returns, and involving unfair demands on the public purse.”"—Mr. Watkins's 
Report, p. 216. 
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instruction of the children. As for the first two classes, they will 
no doubt be discouraged, and the more desperate their discouragement, 
the better for other people. The second two classes are not likely to 
be discouraged at all by making the schools national, only their 
activity will take a wider and more effective form. 

The question whether there should be a board for every parish, 
or a board for every union, or a board for united districts with a 
population of 2,000 or 3,000, is one of detail.’ A question of great 
importance, and one that will require very mature consideration on 
the part of parliament, but still a question of administrative detail. 
It is enough here to lay down the general principle of the expediency 
of their universal establishment under one scheme of arrangement 
or another. There is some probability that, in order to evade. 
this necessity, proposals will be made for giving compulsory powers 
to justices or perhaps to boards of guardians. No proposal ought 
to be listened to which does not lead to the creation of bodies 
expressly elected for purposes of school management and for such 
purposes only, though it might be expedient to have ex officio 
members also. The work to be done is special, and needs to be 
undertaken with a special sense of its high dignity and importance. 
What we gain by a school board is shortly this. (1) We transfer 
the control of a large amount of national expenditure from a private 
and irresponsible body to a responsible body of representatives 
chosen by the persons concerned. (2) We gradually diffuse the notion 
of the school being an object of public care, and the provision of 
instruction a public duty. This will have in time the double effect 
of enlisting a constantly greater amount of interest in its success 
and efficiency on the part of the superintending bodies, and next of 
inducing the parents to associate the attendance of their children at 
school with what is right, proper, legally appointed, and usual. 
(8) Boards would drive out of existence many of the private adventure 
schools which are so unjustifiably counted among the educational 
equipments of the country. (4) Without boards you cannot have 
the machinery of compulsion, and without compulsion you cannot touch 
an immense mass of your people. If compulsory attendance, which 
of course ought to be settled by the imperial legislature, be supple- 
mented, as will undoubtedly be found expedient, by provisions affect- 
ing employers of labour, it would naturally be the business of the Board 
to see that such provisions did not remain a dead letter. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the last of these ‘objects is the only 
real reason for anxiety to have the control of education given to 
boards, properly directed by a central department. The others are 
equally important, for in them is involved first a great principle of 


_ (1) See on this question the last Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Part ii. of Appendix, pp. 43—4. 
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our constitution, and next that unwritten moral influence of the legis- 
lature to which we have to look in course of time for making 
all compulsory devices as superfluous in England as they now have 
become in Prussia. We have to build up a sense of the necessity 
and desirableness of instruction, until it becomes an accepted tradi- 
tion of our people. To take part in such a task may well be the 
highest aspiration of patriotism. If that timorous and disparaging 
estimate of public spirit which in some conspicuous politicians passes 
current for a profound sagacity, should prove to be the right estimate, 
if the influential and enlightened classes stand aloof from school 
boards and leave their management to the meaner and darker sort, 
as the clerical partisans are not ashamed to threaten, then will the 
penalties assuredly fall on social defaulters, who having received 
most from the energy and service of the past are ignobly content 
to do least for the service of present or future. If the evil that is 
foretold should come to pass, be it so. Meanwhile, you will perhaps 
do no illin borrowing the sentiment of old Rome, who paid most heed 
and most honour to those counsellors who insisted on not despairing 

“concerning the commonwealth. 


Epiror. 
(To be continued.) 
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THERE is much talk just now in the world about changing 
monarchies into republics, and changing republics into monarchies. 
To judge from the way in which people speak about the current 
politics of France and Spain, one might think that a change of this 
kind was the easiest thing in the world. And one might think that 
it was not only the easiest thing in the world, but that it was also a 
simple and definite thing, something which could be done within 
the four corners of an Act of Parliament, or voted by the briefer 
Yea or Nay of a real or a sham piebiscitum. The modern history of 
France and Spain is perhaps beginning to give people a dim notion 
that there may be many kinds of republics and many kinds of 
monarchies. And when we constantly see in polite newspapers such 
a phrase as “Conservative Republic,” it may be that the general 
public is beginning to awake to the fact that a republic is not neces- 
sarily a state of things in which everybody picks everybody else’s 
pocket and cuts everybody else’s throat. Otherwise, as a rule, the 
word “ Republican” has generally been used in England as if it were 
a term of moral reproach. A man may be Whig, Tory, Conservative, 
Liberal, even Radical ; he may be for or against the present state of 
the Legislature, the Church, the army—perhaps even the game-laws 
and the succession to land. Thus far—though it is perhaps not 
quite clear about the last two points—a man may hold his own 
notions, whatever they are, and at most his error is mourned over ; 
he is not at once set down as a rogue. But if a man goes on from 
speculating on all these things to speculate further upon the form of the 
Executive government, he is at once set down as morally wicked. If 
he thinks that it might be better to have the actual rulers of the 
country chosen directly, instead of indirectly, by Parliament or by 
the people, then he is a *‘ Republican,” and the word “ Republican,” 
in the mouths of most people, does not belong to the same class of 
words as Whig and Tory, but to the same class of words as thief and 
murderer. A Republican must be a Democrat, and for a Democrat 
no words can be too bad. The Democrat must be a foe to religion 
and social order, to life and property and everthing else. To be 
sure there are men still living who may have seen, by the banks of 
the Aar or on the isles of the Hadriatic, republics which were not 
democracies. ‘To be sure any man who chooses may now go any day 
and see for himself that the most Conservative and the most Catholic 
people in Europe are also the most democratic. To reasoning like 
this it would most likely be thought answer enough to say that one 
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set of republicans cut off the head of Charles the First and that 
another set of republicans cut off the head of Lewis the Sixteenth. 
An English Puritan and a French Jacobin were about as unlike one 
another as any two kinds of men can be; but both were Republicans, 
both upset Kings, and, with thus much in common, any differences 
between them ought in loyal eyes to seem but small. There must 
surely be some degree of revulsion from this kind of talk, when the 
*‘ Conservative Republic” is daily discussed as being, for one at least 
of the great nations of Europe, the form of government under which 
there is most chance of union, order, and stability. It is at least not 
from the Conservative point of view that either M. Thiers or those 
who have displaced him can be railed at as chiefs of a gang of 
cut-throats. 

Now I am not arguing in favour of a republican form of govern- 
ment either in England or anywhere else. I am only claiming on 
behalf of those who are in favour of a change in the form of the 
Executive, that their notions are not to be looked on as something 
inherently wicked, any more than the notions of those who are in 
favour of a change in any other of our institutions. I am 
only arguing that the hereditary King is simply, like the elective 
Town-Councillor, something created by an Act of Parliament, 
and that it is no more sin to discuss the repeal of the Act which 
establishes the King than to discuss the repeal of the Act which 
establishes the Town-Councillor. As for discussions about any one 
ideal form of government, they are simply idle. The ideal form of 
government is no government at all. The existence of government 
in any shape is a sign of man’s imperfection. If we were all so wise 
and good as always to do exactly the right thing of our own accord, 
there would be no need of laws, lawgivers, or judges; the King and 
the Town-Councillor would be equally uncalled for. In an imperfect 
world some kind of government is needful; but what is the best kind 
of government for any particular community depends on endless 
circumstances which are perhaps not exactly the same in any two 
communities. Anything worthy to be called government—I shut 
out mere tyranny and mere anarchy as not being worthy to be 
called government—may be the best or the worst in its own time 
and place. What is best in an early state of society may not be the 
best in a state of highly elaborate civilization. What is best for a 
single city may not be best for a large nation. What is best for one 
race or one climate may not be best for another race or another - 
climate. As a rule—again setting aside mere tyranny and mere 
anarchy—that form of government is best for any particular society 
which the circumstances of its history have given it. I do not mean 
that such a government may not need great reforms. But when a 
nation which is possessed of an. historical form of government makes 
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from time to time such reforms as are needed, it is simply carrying 
on the process by which that form of government came into 
being at all. The circumstances of our history have made us a 
constitutional monarchy, and I at least see no reason to wish to 
change that form of government for any other. We have got 
King, Lords, and Commons, and I believe that we shall go on 
best by keeping King, Lords, and Commons, only making such 
changes in the constitution of any of those branches as experience 
may show to be needful. All I ask is that the constitution, or even 
the existence, of one of the three be not thought more sacred, 
more beyond the reach of argument, than the constitution or the 
existence of the other two. 

Our constitutional kingship, like any other form of government 
deserving to be called government, has its good and its bad side. 
But change, radical change, change which is not the mere improve- 
ment of detail but which breaks the continuity of institutions, is in 
itself an evil. Those who seek to change a monarchy into a republic 
—just like those who seek to change a republic into a monarchy— 
must be prepared to show, not only that the proposed change will be 
abstractedly for the better, but that it will be so much for the better 
as further to counterbalance the inherent evil of an organic change, 
of the snapping of a link between the past and the present. No 
doubt there are times and places where such a case may be made out, 
but it is incumbent on the man who proposes so great a change to 
make out such a case. I myself see no case for the abolition of 
kingship ; I only ask for toleration for those who think otherwise. It 
seems to me that any radical change in the form of our Executive 
would do more harm than good. The worst side of our present 
system is not political but social. Where the existence of kingship 
works badly is in the spirit of grovelling flattery which it encourages. 
The habit of cringing to princes, of hiding or putting fair names on 
their vices, must have a bad moral effect; it must tend to deaden 
men’s feelings of truth and right. And I suspect that this habit of 
prince-worship is one of the special evils of a constitutional monarchy, 
that it has more influence, and appears in a worse form, in a constitu- 
tional monarchy than it does in a despotism. But the spirit which goes 
down into the dirt at the mere hearing of the name of a Royal 
Highness would, under any other form of government, find some- 
thing else to go down into the dirt before. For my own part I have 
no wish to disturb the existing form of our Executive, except 
perhaps in one way. The experience of the present reign shows 
that the duties of a constitutional sovereign are best discharged 
by a woman, and [I suspect that, in order to make constitutional 
monarchy at once respectable and lasting, the wisest thing would be 
to entail the Crown in the female line. Such a notion will of course 
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be sneered at by those who find it easier to sneer than to think. 
But there can be little doubt that such a change would give consti- 
tutional royalty a new lease of another century or two. It is only 
the enemies of royalty who would expose it to the chance of another 
Charles the Second or George the Fourth. 

But the object which I have now before me is to show, by the ex- 
perience of history, that, when any state does make a change in the 
form of its Executive, whether it changes a kingdom to a common- 
wealth, or from a commonwealth to a kingdom, the way to make the 
change lasting is to change as little as possible, to make no inno- 
vation beyond what is absolutely needed to bring about the object in 
hand. The received idea nowadays seems to be that, when a people 
makes a change'of this kind, it is a necessary part of the business to 
make a clean sweep of everything, to upset the whole fabric of the 
State as well as the particular branch of it which it is wished to 
reconstruct—in short, to take a clean sheet of paper and write out the 
whole constitution afresh, because there are some clauses of it which 
call for an interlineation. This fancy is surely one main cause which 
has made it so impossible for France to set up any stable government 
of any kind since the overthrow of the old royal despotism. Common- 
wealth, Kingdom, Tyranny, all in this respect have been the same. 
Each has arisen as something altogether new; each has striven to 
cut itself off as much as might be from whatever went before it. 
Neither Commonwealth, Kingdom, nor Tyranny has had anything 
firmer to stand upon than the preference of the moment. Not one of 
them has had any historic basis, any roots going down into the past. 
It. is the one good feature in the present provisional state of things 
that it has, more than any other government before it, come of itself. 
It is not the result of any theory. A Legislature was wanted ; an 
Executive chief was wanted ; and the Legislature and the Executive 
chief came into being at the bidding of necessity. A government 
like this, if only people would let it alone and give it time to shape 
itself, would be more likely to grow into something really suited 
to the national wants than either kingdom or commonwealth 
elaborately sketched out on blank paper. The Republic without 
Republicans is so far really more hopeful than any more cunningly 
devised thing that could be put in its place. The thing is rough and 
imperfect—the form of its Executive I hold to be thoroughly bad— 
but it would be wiser to smooth it and fill up its gaps than to pull it 
down and set up something else from the ground. Butifit or anything 
else is to live, it must avoid the evil which has sapped all other French 
governments. Commonwealth, Kingdom, and Tyranny have alike 
done their best to root out all real national life by crushing all free 
local institutions, by making everything depend, as by a mechanical 
law, on the one central power. It really matters little whether that 
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central power be Commonwealth, King, or Tyrant, as long as it sets 
its Prefects openly to meddle at elections. 

In looking at some of the most striking cases in which states have 
changed from kingdoms to commonwealths or from commonwealths 
to kingdoms, I wish to look at the matter, as far as may be, as a 
scientitic study of political history, without entering on the moral 
aspect of the case either way. I wish to look at the process rather 
than at the object. My position is that a change of any kind is most 
likely to be done with the least amount of immediate mischief, and 
with the best hope of the new institutions being lasting, if those 
new institutions depart as little as possible from the old ones. 
This is equally true whether the change be one of which I or any 
one else muy approve, or one which we may utterly condemn. It 
is equally true whether the change be from monarchy to republic or 
from republic to monarchy, from oligarchy to democracy or from 
democracy to oligarchy. But I may say that the greater ease with 
which changes of this kind may be wrought under any particular 
form of government is so far a merit on behalf of that form of 
government. Of the two evils, despotism and oligarchy, it may be 
argued that oligarchy is the worse, because in a despotism there is 
at least the chance of the personal good disposition of the despot. 
But on the other side it may be argued that a despotism cannot be 
changed into a free government of any kind without altogether 
upsetting the existing state of things, and either setting up some- 
thing new from the beginning or trying to call back again some- 
thing which has altogether passed away. But an oligarchy may be 
changed into a democracy without any such sudden break. It may 
not even be necessary to change the names, the powers, or the terms 
of office of the magistrates or assemblies in which power is actually 
vested. It is very likely that all that is wanted may be gained by 
decreeing that the right of electing and being elected to those magis- 
tracies and assemblies shall be thrown open to the whole people, and 
no longer confined to some particular class of the people. No doubt, 
in a state where such a change as this is called for, other changes 
will be wanted as well. But in the case which I have put, the new 

‘magistrates and assemblies will be able to make such changes in 
the ordinary course of legislation, when the strictly constitutional 
changes are already made. 

Of successive changes of this kind, wrought from time to time 
as they are needed, without ever building up aguin the constitutional 
fabric from its foundations, the history of Rome is the greatest of all 
examples. That most conservative of states was at various times 
an example of almost every form of government; but it never once 
had altogether to pull down and to build up again from the ground. 
Rome indeed never was, in form at least, a pure example of any of 
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the three great forms of government; monarchic, aristocratic, and 
democratic elements were mingled in her constitution from the 
beginning; and all three went on to her latest days, if not in actual 
working, yet at least in the shape of formule and survivals. With- 
out going into the disputed minutiz of Roman constitutional history, 
it is plain that our earliest glimpses set before us the three elements 
of the King, the Senate, and the popular Assembly. And the analogy 
of other states may lead us to guess that the purely elective kings of 
Rome, had by a process familiar everywhere, succeeded to an ancient 
kingly house, just as, by a process no less familiar, the kingdom was, 
at the time of its abolition, fast passing away into the hands of a 
new kingly house. This however is a mere inference from analogy ; 
but it is certain that, when the kingly office was abolished at Rome, 
the kingly power was not abolished, nor were the powers and rela- 
tions of the other two branches of the state, the Senate and People, 
at all formally altered. All that was done was that, instead of 
choosing a king for life, the people now chose two magistrates 
clothed with kingly power, but holding it only for a year. It was 
presently found that the revolution had turned more to the advantage 
of one class of the people than of the people at large; by getting rid 
of the kings, the aristocratic element of the constitution gained the 
upper hand, and a series of struggles against Patrician domination 
followed. But what was the nature of those struggles? No man at 
Rome ever proposed wholly to wipe out the existing state of things 
and to start afresh. No man ever proposed to write out a new and 
symmetrical Roman constitution on a clean sheet of parchment or 
on a blank tablet of brass. No man ever proposed to abolish the 
Senate or the consulship, or even very greatly to lessen their powers. 
The utmost that was ever done was, as the kingly power had been put 
into commission in the hands of two Consuls, to put it again further 
into commission in the hands of a greater number of military tribunes. 
The object of all the plebeian struggles was, not to abolish anything, 
but to establish the right of the Commons to a voice and a share in 
everything. The Senate lost some of its powers, but it lost them, not by 
the setting up of any new body in the state, but by the transfer of some 
of the powers of the Senate to bodies which were already in being. 
The great magistracies were thrown open to the Commons, but they 
were thrown open one by one, as a particular grievance was felt in a 
particular quarter. There was so little thought of mere symmetry 
on the point, that, in the case of a few offices which were either of 
small political importance or which seldom needed to be filled, 
no special measure was ever brought forward, and they remained 
confined to patricians to the last. New magistracies were often 
created; but their creation was simply the further carrying on 
of a process which had already begun; the kingly or consular power 
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was further divided among a greater number of holders. The most 
distinct innovation in the history of Roman constitutional progress 
is the foundation of the plebeian tribuneship, with its wonderful power 
of checking the action of every other branch of the State. But it 
can hardly be thought that the tribuneship was actually called into 
being for the first time at the moment when it thus became one of the 
chief powers of the commonwealth. It is far more likely that the 
tribunes had all along been the chiefs of the Plebs in its character 
of a separate body, and that they were now only recognized as 
officers of the commonwealth as a whole. And their whole position 
is truly Roman. A check was needed on the arbitrary power of the 
patrician Consuls. A less conservative state would have abolished 
the consulship, or cut its powers down to something much smaller. The 
Roman remedy was to set up a plebeian office by its side, with no 
less arbitrary a power of forbidding than the Consul’s power of acting. 
In this way Rome gradually changed the whole spirit and form of her 
government without ever having to fall back on first principles, with- 
out ever having, like modern states, to draw up a fresh constitution. 
It would not be perfectly correct to say that Rome changed from an 
aristocracy to a democracy, because she never was at any time an 
example of either of those forms of government in their purity. But 
she changed from a state in which the aristocratic element had the 
upper hand into one in which the democratic element had the upper 
hand. And no one could point to any particular moment at which 
the one element finally got the better of the other. There was no 
moment, as there was in many a Greek city, when the oligarchs 
drove out or massacred the commons, or when the commons drove 
out or massacred the oligarchs. The Roman constitution was always 
changing, but it was always changing by the strictly conservative 
process of changing only what there was absolute need for changing 
at that particular time. Rome had her reward in a degree of com- 
bined permanence and power to which no other commonwealth 
ever attained. 

As in this way the Roman state changed, as we may roughly say, 
from monarchy to aristocracy, from aristocracy to democracy, without 
any sudden or violent sweeping away of things old or setting up of 
things new, so the like happened when the commonwealth changed 
back again from democracy to monarchy. The Roman Empire 
owed its wonderful permanence to the fact that it was not brought 
in by a revolution, that it was not brought in even by one sweeping 
legislative vote. The Romans of the last days of the commonwealth 
were split up into parties and used to civil wars, but every man 
would have voted, every man would have fought, against an open 
proposal for abolishing the powers of the Senate and People, and 
setting up an avowed monarch instead. They would even have 
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voted and fought against a proposal which, without destroying the 
powers of the Senate and People, should have again united the 
powers of all the curule magistrates in the person ofa single King. It 
is plain that the first Cesar, without proposing anything like this, 
still went too far even for his own partizans in his evident wish for an 
avowed royalty, to be held perhaps in the provinces only. The younger 
Cesar knew better. He abolished nothing, he changed nothing, he 
simply set up a new power which gradually and stealthily ate up all 
other powers. He received, as several others had received before him, 
extraordinary commissions for a term or for life. He combined offices 
and powers which had hitherto been kept separate, and so, without 
formally overthrowing anything old, without formally creating any- 
thing new, he founded a dominion which grew step by step into an 
acknowledged monarchy. The old institutions of the Commonwealth 
lived on, sometimes to die out without record of their extinction, 
sometimes to be formally abolished, not in the Old Rome but in the 
New. The first Cesar wished to be King; the second Cesar was 
satisfied with being practical master; and his power went on in one 
shape or another, under one title or another, till at last there came a 
King of the Romans in the eleventh century, and a King of Rome 
in the nineteenth. The motion of Antonius was at last carried; but 
those to whom Rome gave the kingly title could hardly be said 
to rule over her with the same full powers as those who had been 
contented with being chiefs of the Senate and the army, and who 
shrank with at least well-acted horror from the title of King or 
Lord. 

Such is the lesson of Rome. A republic can supplant a monarchy ; 
a monarchy can supplant a republic ; and both can do the work all the 
more thoroughly and all the more lastingly by keeping as much as 
possible, by destroying as little as possible, of the institutions which it 
supplants. Nor is the lesson of Athens different. It was only step 
by step that the old kingship changed into a board of nine magis- 
trates chosen by lot, magistrates first in rank, but least in power, 
among the great officers of the commonwealth. It was only step by 
step that the exclusive dominion of the old patricians changed into the 
universal sovereignty of an assembly in which every citizen had an 
equal vote. Therefore the Athenian democracy was more stable, 
more lasting, than that of any other Grecian city. Its existence was 
interrupted by fewer revolutions, and those of a less violent kind, 
than any other Greek democracy. Once only, and that in her very 
earliest times, had Athensto bow toa tyranny, and that was the tyranny 
of one who scrupulously respected the outward formsof law. She had 
twice to bow to an oligarchy, but the oligarchy of the Thirty, under 
which her democratic institutions were for a moment utterly swept 
away, was simply forced upon her by a foreign power, and was over- 
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thrown the first moment that her citizens had strength to overthrow it. 

But the earlier oligarchy of the Four Hundred is, both in its rise and in 

its fall, an instructive example of the lesson which I am trying to teach. K 

Its power lasted only four months; yet it arose step by step, and it 

was overthrown step by step. All that the oligarchs openly proposed 

was, not to abolish the Senate and the Assembly, but simply to make 
: some changes in their constitution and mode of appointment. It \ 

was a transparent fallacy to say that it was no great change to limit _); 

the right of voting in the Assembly to five thousand citizens, because 

it was not often that so many as five thousand citizens appeared in 

any particular meeting of the Assembly. But it was a fallacy which a’ 

implied the principle, however insidiously professed, not of recklessly 

upsetting the existing constitution, but, to say the least, of letting it 

down easily. And when the cheat was found out, when the short- 

lived oligarchy was overthrown, the full democracy was not restored 

at a single blow. The first cry was for the Five Thousand, the 

promised popular branch of the new constitution, as against the Four 

Hundred, the oligarchic branch. And several characteristic features of ' 

the old democracy remained in abeyance fora while. This was the only 

revolution, strictly so called, in Athenian history, the only time since 

the usurpation of Peisistratos when the constitution was changed in 

an illegal or irregular manner by the sole action of parties within 

the commonwealth, without any intervention of foreign force. In 

most. Greek cities democracy succeeded to oligarchy and oligarchy 

succeeded to democracy, tyrannies were set up and were overthrown, 

far oftener and far more suddenly. At Athens the whole people had 

advanced so far in the great lesson of constitutional morality that 

even the promoters of an oligarchic revolution were obliged in some 

measure to assume a virtue, and to profess that they were only ’ 

reforming the existing constitution, and not sweeping it away. 

The later history of Europe goes on to teach us exactly the same 
lessons which are learned from the examples of the two great ancient 
commonwealths. At various times in European history, nations have 
broken away from kingly rule and have grown up into independent 
commonwealths, while in other states the sovereignty of a single 
man has taken the place of an older republican freedom. Several 
states both of Europe and of America owe their origin to changes of 
this kind. But where the change either way, the change from 
monarchy to republic or the change from republic to monarchy, has 
been really lasting, where the new government has really taken 
firm root, it will be found that there seldom was any particular 
moment when the new government could be called a new govern- 
ment. Except in cases of foreign intervention, where a new system 
has been brought in by force of arms, the change has commonly 
been made gradually and silently ; the nation has gained its freedom 
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or it has lost it, without its being possible to fix any exact date to the 
time when it was gained or lost. The institutions of the country 
have been changed only so far as was needful for the objects of political 
change, and in many cases they have been changed quite silently, 
as if without any set purpose, but merely by the gradual force of 
circumstances. The commonwealths which have been most lasting 
and most successful did not arise by changing the form of govern- 
ment in an existing nation, by falling back on first principles, and draw- 
ing up, as something quite new, a republican instead of a monarchic 
constitution. We nowadays see a country like France or Spain 
keeping its old boundaries and its continuous national being, but 
changing its form of government from monarchy to republic or from 
republic to monarchy, But in the older commonwealths the nation 
was commonly formed along with the commonwealth. Most of 
them were parts of some larger dominion, where the central power was 
sometimes weak, sometimes oppressive, where it sometimes was 
thrown off and sometimes simply died out, so that the existing local 
authorities gradually grew into sovereign authorities, and the 
municipal liberties of a province or a city grew into the absolute 
independence of a sovereign people. ‘ They have in fact been formed, 
rather by separation from an existing government than by revolu- 
tion in an existing government. Their growth has commonly made 
change in the map of Europe or in the map of the world as well as 
a change in the political constitution of some one of the existing 
states of Europe or of the world. It would seem, in short, that a 
commonwealth is more likely to be successful when it is formed by 
splitting off from some larger whole, than when the whole itself 
deliberately changes its form of government, Many principalities 
and kingdoms as well as commonwealths have been formed in this 
way; over and over again in the history of the world have huge 
empires split into pieces, through the governors of distant pro- 
vinces, the satraps, pashas, dukes, counts, or nabobs, first practically 
and then openly, throwing off their allegiance to the common 
' sovereign. ‘The process is exactly the same as that of which I am 
speaking in the case of commonwealths, In either case the imme- 
diate authority is not changed, but what was before local and 
subordinate gradually becomes sovereign. 

This process, which happens equally in the case of principalities 
and of commonwealths, may. even go on in the case of principalities 
and commouwealths side by side. It has done so in the case of the 
states, monarchic and republican, which split off from the old German 
Kingdom, and many of which have now come together again to form 
the new German Empire. Step by step, lieutenants of the King, land- 
owners greut and small, prelates and ecclesiastical corporations, shook 
off the authority of the common sovereign, till he became something 
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between a nominal feudal lord and the president of a lax con- 
federation. The new princes grew, till, almost within our own 
day, some of them took upon themselves to become kings on their 
own account. But while this process was going on with princi- 
palities, it was also going on with commonwealths, and it is with 
the commonweualths that we are now most concerned. The free 
cities of Germany, the commonwealths of Switzerland, both cities 
and lands (Stdédte und Ldnder), have simply arisen in this way, 
by the royal authority dying out, and by the local authority, aristo- 
cratic or democratic, thereby becoming sovereign. There was no 
moment when the people of‘ any German city or any Swiss canton 
deliberately said, “‘ We will be a republic,” and drew up a wholly 
new constitution accordingly. They might frem time to time have 
to make changes in the powers and constitution of their magistrates, 
councils, and assemblies; as the royal power became weaker and 
weaker, the local power became stronger and stronger; the city or 
district became an independent commonwealth instead of a munici- 
pality. But there was no moment when they had to create magis- 
trates, councils, and assemblies all fresh, to take the place of a royal 
power which they had altogether cast aside. Indeed it cannot be 
said that the royal power ever was cast aside. The cities and lands 
had commonly to defend their rights, not against the Emperor but 
against some neighbouring lord. The Emperors often found it their 
interest to fuvour the freedom of the growing commonwealths, as 
some counterpoise to the more dangerous power of the princes. The 
city or district did not think of claiming complete independence; its 
object was to win for itself the Leichsfreihcit, the Leichsunmittel- 
barkeit ; that is, to have no superior intermediate between them and 
the Emperor—in other words, to have no King but Casar. Such a 
condition amounted to practical independence ; but such inde- 
pendence did not necessarily sever the formal tic between the com- 
monwealth and its Imperial lord. In the case of those cities which 
remained within the boundaries of Germany in the later sense, the 
connexion between the Emperor and the cities—a connexion closer 
and more friendly than that between the Emperor and the princes— 
lasted till the Empire fell in pieces altogether. A coin of Hamburg 
in the last century, with the Towers of the city on one side and the 
Eagle of Cesar on the other, is a speaking sign of the way in which 
a commonwealth could combine full practical independence with the 
formal acknowledgement of the superiority of a lord who was in no. 
way dangerous. The Swiss cities and lands went a step further— 
indeed, it is the fact that they did go a step further which makes the 
difference between Germany and Switzerland. Switzerland, the old 
Switzerland, the Thirteen Cantons, is simply that part of Germany 
where the commonwealth did take that further step. The reyal 
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power utterly died out, partly no doubt because, when the royal 
power was lodged in the hands of Austrian Archdukes, it was no 
longer the harmless and friendly power which it had been in the 
hands of Frederick of Hohenstaufen or Lewis of Bavaria. When 
the Confederates refused to have anything to do with the new insti- 
tutions of Maximilian, when they refused to submit to the juris- 
diction of the Imperial Chamber, we may look on their practical 
connexion with the Empire as coming to an end. But the tie was 
not formally broken till the solemn acknowledgement of their inde- 
pendence at the Peace of Westphalia. 

The commonwealths of Germany and Switzerland thus set before us 
one side of the process of which we speak, how commonwealths may best 
be formed by the dying out of kingly power, without its being over- 
turned by revolution, even without its ever being formally abolished. 
Happily those commonwealths are not able to give an example of its 
other side, of the way in which a commonwealth may pass in the same 
way, silently and stealthily, under princely rule. They have shrunk 
up into oligarchies within, or they have been suppressed bodily from 
without ; but no renegade aristocratic or democratic leader has ever 
founded a permanent dominion as prince or tyrant in any Swiss or 
German city. The Italian cities which also split off from the Empire 
teach us both how freedom may be won and also how it may be lost. 
In any Italian city it would be hard to say at what exact moment the 
Imperial power finally came to an end, as the Emperors so commonly 
kept certain external rights, sometimes profitable, sometimes honorary, 
long after the commonwealths enjoyed full internal independence. 
But there is this difference between the Italian and the German 
examples, that in so many cities of Italy, in all for instance which 
ever formed part of the Lombard League, their liberties were largely 
won by an armed struggle against the Emperors. Still even here 
there was no one moment when a republican constitution was set up 
as something fresh and complete. By the peace of Constanz, 
Frederick Barbarossa practically acknowledged the independence of 
. certain revolted commonwealths; in form he put forth a law—a 
novel—for the regulation of certain cities of his dominions. The 
Milanese themselves would have been amazed if they had been told 
that they had broken all ties with the Roman Empire and the Roman 
Cesar. In fact, in the cities of Northern Italy we can hardly say 
that there was any time when they were absolutely free at once from 
the external sovereign and from the internal tyrant. But asthe power 
of the sovereign died out step by step, so the power of the tyrant grew 
up step by step. In some cases doubtless, in medizval Italy as in 
old Greece, the tyrant reigned by sheer force; but he was more 
usually a leader of one party or another, who obtained a power which 
was inconsistent with freedom, and which gradually grew, first into 
an acknowledged lordship, and then into an hereditary principality. 
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Florence, whose day of greatness was later and longer than that of 
the Lombard cities, gives us the best examples of the stages by which 
a family of popular leaders could grow into a family of princes. 
The power of the Medici grew up even more stealthily than the 
power of the Caesars; for the Caxsars received special commissions 
and combined powers which were meant to be checks on each other, 
while the power of the Medici began in a mere power of influence. 
Yet it was an influence which soon became hereditary, so truly 
hereditary that it could pass to the great Cosmo’s incapable son, and 
could be exercised by others on his behalf, just as if it had been a 
power known to the law. In the next generation Lorenzo begins to 
have the feelings of a prince, and when the family are driven out 
in the generation after that, they begin to be looked on, not as 
ordinary banished citizens, but as princes deprived of their in- 
heritance. In fact, each time that they are driven out they seem, in 
their banishment, to draw nearer to the character of acknowledged 
princes. After the final fall of Florence, she has to receive one of 
the now hated house, with the title of Duke, with the power of 
tyrant, though he is even now in name, like the Duke of Venice, or 
Genoa, Duke of what is still called a commonwealth. Onestage more, 
and Florence vanishes as a separate state, and is simply the capital of a 
Tuscan Grand Duchy. All this came step by step. Had it been 
proposed a hundred years earlier openly to abolish the democratic 
constitution, and to make Cosmo Duke of an avowed principality, 
most likely not a vote, certainly not that of Cosmo himself, would 
have been given for such a scheme. 

The near neighbour of Italy, the mistress for so long a time of 
no small portion of her soil, the Commonwealth of Venice, gives 
also, in its long history, some of the best examples of a gradual 
change from one form of government to another. Her Dukes, from 
lieutenants of the Eastern Emperor, gradually changed into princes 
of a virtually independent state, and then gradually changed from 
princes into republican magistrates, watched more closely as to their 
actual powers than other republican magistrates, because, in the 
titles which they bore and in the duration of their office, the shadow, 
and now and then the substance, of their old princely powers still clove 
to them. So again, in the constitution of the councils and assemblies 
of the commonwealth, it was only step by step, by a series of enact- 
ments, and by their gradual practical effects, that there arose that 
rigidly oligarchic Great Council by whose side the old popularassembly 
gradually died out without ever being formally abolished. In the 
thirteen hundred years of her history, Venice went through endless 
changes in her form of government, without ever absolutely starting 
afresh. It would be hard to fix the exact moment at which she 
ceased to be part of the dominions of the Eastern Casar. It would 
be equally hard to fix the exact moment at which the oligarchic 
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element in her internal constitution finally swallowed up both the 
princely and the popular elements. The law is the same, whether a 
prince is to be overthrown or a prince is to grow up, whether a 
people is to break down the privileges of an oligarchy or an oligarchy 
is to set aside the ancient rights of a people. In either case, where 
the work for good or for evil has been lasting, we shall find that 
it has not been the work of a moment of revolution, not the work of 
theoretical reformers who have pulled down one thing to the ground 
and built up another in its place: it has been the work of those who, 
whether they were serving their own interests or those of the state, 
whether they were guided by happy instinct or by a conscious 
conviction, practically knew that the system which they set up would 
be more stable and more lasting, if it could be made to grow out of 
the system which it supplanted, instead of suddenly taking its 
place. 

Let us take the case of another famous European Commonwealth, 
which shone for a while in European history with a brilliance quite 
out of proportion to its lasting physical strength. The Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, the successor of the Confederation of the United 
Provinces, would probably, like the kingdom of Sweden, hold a higher 
position in Europe than it now does, if it had held a somewhat lower 
position two hundred years back. But, however this may be, this 
small corner of the world, once so mighty and still so flourishing and 
peaceful, gives us further examples of the same law which we have 
been tracing throughout. Like the other confederation at the other 
end of the German kingdom, Holland, Zealand, and their sister 
provinces, were simply members of that kingdom, which circum- 
stances caused to split off from the main body, and thus to found a 
new state and a new nation. ‘The process of separation however was 
different in the two cases. The Seven Provinces, along with the kindred 
provinces to the south of them, became gradually united in the hands 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, and the Dukes of Burgundy, by the 
accidents of female succession, grew into Kings of Spain. Members 
of the Empire held by such powerful sovereigns as these virtually 
ceased to be members of the Empire. Their momentary reunion with 
the Empire under Charles the Fifth, their separation from it at his ab- 
dication, only helped to show where the true power of Charles really lay, 
how weak the Empire was when the Emperor was mightiest. Having 
virtually fallen away from their Imperial overlord, they next fell 
away from their immediate sovereign, or rather they did not so much 

fall away as they were driven away. The first founders of the 
Commonwealth did not begin with any wish to abolish princely 
government, or even to throw off the authority of the particular 
prince whom so strange a chain of accidents had given them. Had 
Philip of Spain chosen to govern his distant dependencies according 
to law and justice, they would assuredly not have revolted against 
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him, either to get rid of kings altogether or to exchange the King of 
Spain for any other king. The distant dependency of a powerful 
state, if ruled in strict conformity to its own laws, has a strong ten- 
dency to loyalty. Such a state unites in a great degree the freedom 
of a small state with the security of a great one; the distant master 
is not so much a master as a powerful ally and protector. If Philip 
had simply known how to deal with his distant possessions, they might 
have remuined as warmly attached to Spain as Bourdeaux and 
Bayonne were to England in the fifteenth century, or as the Channel 
Islands are in the nineteenth. It was long before the revolted 
provinces formally threw off their allegiance to Philip; when they 
did so, their first object was to seek a prince elsewhere ;. they drifted 
into a republic simply because neither England, France, nor Austria 
could give them a prince fit for their purpose. Then aguin a time 
came when the contrary process began to work, when, in the here- 
ditary Stadholder, a step was taken towards a return to princely rule. 
Then came the time when the United Provinces were swallowed up in 
the general chaos, and came out of it at last with the hereditary Stad- 
holder changed into an acknowledged King. In such a history as this 
we might almost forget to notice that, at a time long after the provinces 
had grown into a practically independent state and into a practically 
separate nation, among the changes made at the Peace of Westphalia, 
their immediate sovereign, King of Castile, Duke of Burgundy, 
Count of Holland, and all the rest, and their overlord the King of 
Germany and Roman Emperor-elect, formally acknowledged that no 
jurisdiction over the Seven Provinces belonged to either of them in any 
of their many characters. Here again the central, or rather external, 
authority was thrown off, and the authority of the immediate 
sovereign was thrown off only by dint of a terrible war. But even 
in this case things did not start again from the beginning. The 
authorities which had been local and subordinate now became 
national and sovereign ; the officer who had been the representative 
of a prince became the chief magistrate of a commonwealth ; a new 
bond of union was put in the place of the old; a new state and 
a new nation were founded; but the continuity of the essential 
institutions of the country was never broken till the later days of 
foreign invasion; it was in fact to preserve those essential institu- 
tions unbroken that the authority of a sovereign who disregarded 
them was cast aside. 

We may even go a step further, and appeal to the example of the 
great English Commonweulth beyond the Ocean. The United States 
certainly separated themselves from the Crown of Great Britain by 
a single formal act, by an act which appealed largely to first prin- 
ciples, by an act which, as compared with the history of the United 
Provinces, came early in the struggle for independence. But the 
example of the United States none the less shows that the most 
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successful commonwealths are those where the state and the nation 
are founded together, where a government which was formerly 
municipal becomes sovereign by casting off the external power, and 
where no more change is made than is really needful for the object 
in hand. The separation of the United States from England was 
sudden as compared with the separation of Switzerland from the 
Empire, or even with that of the United Provinces from Spain. But 
it was not done hastily; the Declaration of Independence was not 
the first act of the war; still less was it the first act of the struggle. 
A new power, a new nation, was formed by the union of the thirteew: 
Colonies, which before had been united only by common allegiance to 
the British Crown, into a Confederation, joined together, first by a 
laxer, then by a closer, federal tie. And in the Federal Constitution 
which in the end was formed, we ought, under the circumstances, 
to be far more struck by its points of likencss than by its points 
of unlikeness to the constitution of the mother country. As at 
Rome, the kingly power was not abolished. It was simply trans- 
ferred from a hereditary chief holding his office for life, to an 
elective chief holding his office for a term. The chief so chosen was 
clothed with powers certainly far smaller than those with which the 
written law clothes an English king, bat certainly far greater than 
any powers which the conventional constitution allows an’ English 
king to exercise according to his personal pleasure. The authors of 
the American Constitution lighted on the truth that, whatever may 
be thought of the system of two Chambers in an ordinary kingdom 
or commonwealth, in a Federal Staie the two Chambers are abso- 
lutely necessary, if the two elements of the Confederation are both 
to be fairly represented. But we may doubt whether this truth 
would have been so clearly brought home to their minds, if they had 
not been familiar with the system of two Houses, both in the 
mother country and in many of its colonies. Even as regards the 
Federal Constitution, where there was necessarily most change, there 
was as little change from the English model as circumstances would 
allow. But it is not in the Federal Constitution, which, as a treaty 
between independent States, was necessarily what is called a paper 
constitution, that we are to look for the real continuity of the United 
States. We must look for it in the States themselves. By virtue 
of the Declaration of Independence, each of the colonies changed 
from a dependency into a sovereign State. But it was not thereby 
called on to break with the past, and to begin its political life afresh. 
As with the Swiss Cantons, as with the Batavian Provinces, the 
governments which had before been dependent and municipal went 
on as independent and sovereign. Each State made such changes in 
its Constitution as it found expedient; some change was needed 
whenever the Executive had in colonial times been nominated in 
the mother country. But the mere title of Governor, still the 
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usual—I believe the universal—title of the chief magistrates 
of the several States, a title whose sound seems to tell of depen- 
dence and monarchic rule, is, like that of Stadholder, a remark- 
able witness to the continuity between the dependent govern- 
ment of the Colony and the sovereign government of the State. 
In Rhode Island above all, where the colonists chose their own 
executive, and where the whole constitution of the colony was 
highly democratic, the new State went on under the unchanged 
Charter of Charles the Second far into the present century. 
The original constitutions of the States were hy no means 
drawn up closely according to one pattern, and some of them 
could by no means be set down as cases of extreme democracy. 
The points in which the States, or any of them, have, whether for 
good or for evil, departed most widely frem English models, are due 
mainly to later changes, and not to anything that was done at the 
time of the separation. Still all has been done in the way of gradual 
and regular legislation. The change at the time was as small, the 
breach was as slight, as well could be under the circumstances. The 
gap between colonial America and independent America, though it 
involved, not only a change in the form of government, but the 
formation of a new power and a new nation, is hardly so wide as 
the gap which divides France under her old kings from France 
under any of the shifting forms of government which have risen 
and fallen since her great Revolution. 

We may end our examples by coming down from the greatest of 
Commonwealths to one of the smallest. Two of the great nations 
of Europe now call themselves republics; one of the greatest 
European questions is whether republican forms can live and thrive 
in either of them. It has perhaps not come into the mind of the 
statesmen of either France or Spain that an old unchanged republic 
lies between them. No telegram, no special correspondent, ever 
deigns to tell us, but the students of political science would be glad 
to know, with what feelings the ancient Commonwealth of Andorra 
looks at such a moment as this upon the younger sisters on either 
side of her. France and Spain are republics of yesterday, republics 
founded on theories; Andorra is a republic of the same class as living 
Uri and fallen Dithmarschen, a commonwealth which has kept its 
local freedom while the central power has fallen asunder. Such 
another is San Marino, which it is to the honour of the kingdom 
which surrounds it to have left in full enjoyment of its immemorial 
rights. Andorra indeed is not a perfectly independent state; it 
has always had an external lord or an external protector. But so 
had Dithmarschen; so had Uri, till the superiority of the Emperors 
was formally abolished. The superiority, or rather protectorate, of 
the Bishops of Urgel and the Counts of Foix did not interfere with 
the internal independence of the Commonwealth ; neither does the 
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protectorate which, having been held by several Kings of France in 
their character of Counts of Foix, has, by what right is not very 
clear, passed not only to French Kings but to French Common- 
wealths and Tyrants. Andorra, like most other parts of the world, 
may possibly need changes within, but she is not likely to seek 
to better herself by incorporation with either of her greater neigh- 
bours. The question rather is whether France or Spain might not 
be led to seek for peace and stability in incorporation by Andorra. 

I may here meet two possible objections which in truth are only 
two forms of the same. It may be asked whether the only way of 
forming republics is by division, by making states smaller in days 
when the general tendency of things is to make states larger. I 
answer that the experience of Europe for the last six hundred years 
certainly shows that the most successful commonwealths have been 
those which have split off from larger states, but that it also shows 
that no states have had so strong a tendency to grow as these same 
commonwealths when they have split off. It is in the nature of a 
federation, whenever its geographical position allows it, to be con- 
stantly annexing new members or throwing off new branches. 
This is true alike of Achaia, Atolia, Switzerland, and the 
United States. Only in the A&tolian and Swiss cases there was 
the great blot — redressed in the present state of things in 
Switzerland—that so much territory was annexed in the form, not 
of equal confederates, but of subject districts. Of this last evil there 
at least is no chance in our times. All modern states, whatever their 
form of government, make it their principle to admit all their mem- 
bers—unless indeed geographical position makes it absolutely impos- 
sible—to equal rights. And again it may be asked whether my 
argument shows that it. is absolutely impossible for an existing 
kingdom to exchange its monarchic form of executive for a repub- 
lican one. I answer that the experience of modern Europe certainly 
shows that the process is easier in cases where a province asserts its 
independence of the common king, than when a whole state changes 
its form of executive from monarchic to republican. But it does not 
prove that the latter process is impossible, while the examples of the 
ancient commonwealths clearly show that it is possible. What my 
argument goes to show is that it is a thing not to be done either 
lightly or hastily, not to be done out of mere love of a theory, but 
only if practical needs plainly call for it, and that, when the change 
is made, it will be wise to let it be done as smoothly and warily as 
possible, and, if it can be, to leave other changes that may be needed 
to be matter for future legislation. I am far from saying that either 
a French or a Spanish Republic is impossible,though it certainly strikes 
me that a separatist kingdom in the North of Spain and a separatist 
commonwealth in the South have either of them more chance than a 
commonwealth taking in the whole country. One of the disad- 
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vantages of modern times, to be set against their many advantages, 
is that, in our state of publicity and discussion and what we may 
call universal consciousness, it is hardly possible for circumstances to 
work, and for changes to be made, in the same silent and gradual way in 
which they were madein simpler states of political life. The virtue of all 
those cases of gradual change of which we have been speaking lies in 
the fact that each stage, in whatever direction, came of itself as it was 
wanted at any particular time; none of them were, or could have 
been, planned beforehand. The men of the Three Lands, when they 
made their league in 1291, took a step which led to the separation of 
themselves and their neighbours from the Empire and to the creation 
of a new European nation. But they most certainly dreamed of 
nothing of the kind, and, if they had dreamed of it, and had tried to do 
it all at once, they would most certainly have failed. In our state of 
' things we cannot always act in this way. They carried out part of a 

whole, because they had no idea that it was part of a whole, because 
they simply did what was needful in their own times, without 
thinking of what might be needful in times to come. We live faster 
than they did; we see further than they did. We cannot, if we 
would, help planning and theorizing in a way which never camé 
into their heads. If we change at all, our changes must be more 
eudden and more complete than theirs. Still I think that we may 
learn some lessons from the experience of past times, the lesson that, 
whenever changes in forms of government are necessary, to take care 
that nothing is changed for the mere sake of change, that such changes 
only are made as the practical needs of the case clearly call for. 

It may perhaps be said that, in some late revolutions this is exactly 
what has been done, that, among the late changes in France, and even 
in Spain as far as formal enactments are concerned, there has been no 
such general breaking up of everything as there was in France at 
the time of the great Revolution. The confusions in Spain, it may be 
said, are not so much owing to any changes made by the new repub- 
lican Government as to two parties in opposite directions which 
refuse to accept the new republican Government. It may be said 
that both in France and in Spain something very like the old relations 
between the Executive and Legislative powers go on, notwith- 
standing the removal of the monarchical head. There is, as there 
was before, a Ministry whose chief and whose other members appear 
in the Assembly, announce their policy, make their explanations, 
receive the approval or the censure of the Assembly for their conduct. 
In France again, whatever we may say of Spain at this moment, the 
general local administration of the country goes on exactly the same, 
notwithstanding all wars and revolutions. Now this last fact, as I have 
already said, is the thing of all others which most needs changing. 
And, though France will assuredly do best by starting from the 
point where she actually is, yet the form of the Executive, 
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if it can be said to have any form, is one of the first things 
to be got rid of. The co:tinuance of something like the ordinary 
relations between Ministry and Parliament is, under the existing 
state of things, not a good but a bad feature. The relations between 
the French Executive and Assembly are essentially unstable. In 
England we can change our actual rulers at any moment by a vote 
of the House of Commons. A change of Ministry, a “ change of 
Government” as it is now more ominously called, is really no 
interruption to the ordinary course of government. The whole 
machinery of the public administration goes on just the same 
during a “ministerial crisis” as at any other time. There is 
no break; there is no interregnum; the old Ministers go on 
with their duties till the new Ministers are actually clothed 
with their office; the administration of justice, the regular 
carrying on of the endless branches of public btisiness throughout 
the country, suffers no interruption, no shock of any kind. But this 
is because there is something behind the actual rulers, because, 
beyond the changing ministers, there is the Sovereign who remains 
unchanged, and in whose name everything goes on just as usual, 
whoever his advisers at headquarters may be. Here is the great 
advantage of a constitutional monarchy; it gives one form of sta- 
bility, purchased of course by whatever disadvantages we may hold 
to be attached to monarchical government. In the United States 
again, from another cause, a change of government, though perhaps 
more serious than in England, involves no break, no interregnum, 
no general upsetting or shuking of things. The old President stays 
in till the day when his term of office comes to an end, and then the 
new President, already elected, takes his place. Here is another 
form of stability, purchased by the disadvantage that there is an 
Executive and a Legislature, each of which, as being chosen by 
popular election, may alike claim to represent the popular will, and 
neither of which can get rid of the other during the time for which 
itischosen ; so that it is, as experience has shown, perfectly possible 
for the executive and the legislative branches of the government to 
be almost in a state of war during a whole presidency. The advan- 
vantuges and disadvantages of these two systems may be balanced 
aguinst one another, and both may be compared with that third form 
which knows no personal chief, whether hereditary or elective, but 
which vests the executive power in a Council chosen by the Assembly 
for the term of its own being, and whose members can appear and 
join in debate in either house of the Assembly at pleasure. But there 
can be little doubt that any of these systems is better than that which 
lacks the stability alike of King, President, and Council, which has a 
Ministry without a King, a Ministry which, it seems, can be at any time 
deposed or driven to resignation, and whose deposition or resignation 
‘carries with it at least a momentary interregnum. There is nothing 
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revolutionary about the process by which an English Minister is 
made to feel that he had better resign, and an English King is made 
to feel that he had better accept his minister’s resignation ; there is 
nothing revolutionary about the process by which a new President in 
America, a new Federal Council in Switzerland, succeeds to the one 
which has just gone out of office; but there is something revolu- 
tionary about the process by which Marshal MacMahon has suc- 
ceeded to M. Thiers, and by which somebody else may succeed to 
Marshal MacMahon. An Exccutive of this kind is a sort of confu- 
sion between the English and the American idea, and it certainly 
does not possess the advantages of either. Under no system is the 
legislature so constantly tempted to neglect the practical work of 
legislation for movements to keep in or to turn out this or that execu- 
tive chief. Under no system is the executive chief himself placed 
under such constant temptations to attempt an illegal extension or 
prolongation of his powers. The ministry, the cabinet, the minis- 
terial crisis, are all things belonging to the subtle conventional 
system of a constitutional monarchy ; in an avowed commonwealth 
they are out of place. 

Another point is that, because Spain has fallen into a state of 
great confusion, at the moment of the announcement of the 
Federal principle as one to be followed in the new state of 
things, shallow people are of course beginning to cry out that 
here is a proof of the badness and weakness of the Federal 
principle everywhere. Of course, if any one had ever said that a 
Federal form of government was the best for all times and places, 
there would be force in the argument. But as no sane person 
ever maintained that a Federal form of government, or any other 
form of government, was the best for all times and places, the ques- 
tion is simply whether a Federal system is or is not suited to the circum- 
stances of Spain in the nineteenth century. Hitherto confederations 
have been formed, not by dividing what was already more closely 
united, but by joining more or less closely what was before more 
widely separated. This is the history of the great Federal states of 
Kuropeand America. The states of which they were formed had very 
often already split off from some central power, but the object of the 
Federal tie was to bring them gradually to form a new power. Its effect 
has generally been to bring them together nearer and nearer ; and, if it 
should so happen that either Switzerland or the United States should 
ever forsake the Federal form of their constitutions, and should form 
themselves into indivisible or unitarian commonwealths, that will be 
no argument against the Federal system, in its proper time and place, 
but quite the contrary. A number of separate units which could not 
have been forced into one whole by any sudden process, will have been 
gradually fused together by going through the intermediate stage of a 
Federal union. I myself greatly doubt whether Switzerland can be made 
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into a perfectly united state, except at the cost both of the Romance 
and of the Catholic Cantons. But, if it can be done, it will prove, 
not the weakness of the Federal tie but its strength; it will show 
how strong that tie has been in binding together what could not 
have been bound together in any other way. But the Spanish 
experiment is of a directly opposite kind; Federalism there does not 
mean closer union but further division. Never before in European 
history have the provinces or counties or departments of a consoli- 
dated kingdom or commonwealth deliberately set to work to undo 
the closer tie, and to fall back upon the form of independent cantons 
of aconfederation. The late German Confederation certainly arose 
out of the fragments of a kingdom, but it arose by putting together 
fragments which had already split asunder. The old Bund, lax as 
‘was its union, awkward as were its forms, was still, when it was 
‘set up, a step in the direction, not of division, but of consolidation. 
But the Spanish experiment is like nothing which has before been 
tried in Europe. If it fails to succeed, its failure cannot prove 
anything against former experiments of a wholly different kind, 
and which have succeeded. If it succeeds, it will have established 
a new truth in the science of politics, namely, that a Federal system 
may succeed under circumstances unlike any under which such a 
system has ever been tried before. A Federal union may be looked 
on && the half-way house between total separation and perfect 
union. But it is the nature of a half-way house that people should 
meet at it whose faces are turned different ways. And it often 
makes all the difference in the world as to success or failure in 
which way a man’s face is turned. The people who have begun to 
babble in this kind of way seem not to have learned this very 
simple truth. 

“Stand fast in the old paths;” “ Respect the wisdom of your 
forefathers ;” are the sayings which the dull Conservative throws in 
the teeth of Reformers. If his scholarship goes as far as a little 
ecclesiastical Greek, he perhaps adds ta apyaia €6y xpateitw. All 
these are very good sayings; but it is to the Reformer and not to the 
Conservative that they belong. The Reformer obeys them; the 
Conservative tramples them under foot. The wisdom of our fore- 
fathers consisted in always making such changes as were needed 
at any particular time; we may freely add, in not making greater 
changes than were needed at that particular time. The old path 
was ever a path of reform ; the ancient customs will ever be found to 
be far freer than these modern innovations which men whose 
notion of the good old times does not go back beyond Charles 
the First or Henry the Eighth fondly look upon as ancient. If 
aman will cast aside the prejudices of birth and party, if he will 
set himself free from the blind guidance of lawyers, he will soon 
learn how very modern indeed is the antiquity of the Tory. All 
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his idols, game-laws, primogeniture, the hereditary King, the exclu- 
sive hereditary legislator, the sacred and mysterious nature of 
anything that is called ““ Royal Highness,” the standing army with 
its commands jobbed for money—all these venerable things are soon 
found to be but things of yesterday, by any man who looks with his 
eyes open into the true records of the immemorial—there are lands in 
which we may say the eternal—democracy of our race. The two 
grand idols of lawyers, the King and the Lord of the Manor, are soon 
found to be something which has not been from eternity, something 
which has crept in unawares, something whigh has gradually swallowed 
up the rights and the lands which once belonged to the people. Do 
I plead for any violent dispossession of either? There is no man 
from whose mind such a thought is further removed. Whatever 
exists by law should be- changed only by law, and when things, 
however wrongful in their origin, have become rightful by long 
prescription, even lawful changes are not to be made hastily or 
lightly. But it is well to remind babblers that the things which 
they most worship, which they fondly believe to be ancient, are, 
in truth, innovations on an earlier state of things towards which 
every modern reform is in truth a step backwards. It is well to 
remind them that the prerogatives of the hereditary King, of the 
hereditary noble, of the territorial potentate, can all of them be 
historically shown to be encroachments on the ancient rights of the 
people. It does not follow that anything is to be changed recklessly ; 
it does not follow that anything need be changed at all. But it 
does follow that none of these things are so ancient and sacred as to 
be beyond the reach of discussion, so ancient and sacred that it 
is wicked even to think of the possibility of changing them. I sce no 
reason to meddle with our constitutional monarchy—that is, to make 
a change in the form of our executive government—because I hold 
that, while it has its good and its bad points, its good points over- 
balance the bad. But I hold that a man who thinks otherwise has 
as good a right to maintain his opinion, and to seek to compass his 
ends by lawful means, as if it were an opinion about school-boards or 
public-houses or the equalization of the county and borough franchise. 
I respect the kingly office as something ordained by law, and I see 
no need to alter the law which ordains it. But I can go no 
further. I cannot take on myself to condemn other nations, nor 
can I hasten to draw general inferences from single instances. 
But I do hold that the witness of history teaches us that, in 
changing a long-established form of executive government, whether 
it be the change of a kingdom into a commonwealth or of a 
commonwealth into a kingdom, the more gently and warily the 
work is done, the more likely it is to be lasting. 
Epwarp A. Fremax. 

















THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDUCTIVE INFERENCE.’ 


Tue fundamental action of our reasoning faculties consists in infer- 
ring or carrying to a new instance of a phenomenon whatever we 
have previously known of its like, analogue, equivalent, or equal: 
Sameness or identity presents itself in all degrees, and is known under 
various names ; but the great rule of inference embraces all degrees, 
and affirms that so far as there exists sameness, identity, or likeness, what 
is true of one thing wiil be true of the other. The great difficulty of reason- 
ing doubtless consists in ascertaining that there does exist a sufficient 
degree of likeness or sameness to warrant an intended inference ; 
and it will be our main task to investigate the conditions under 
which the inference is valid. In this place I wish to point out that 
there is something common to all acts of inference however different 
their apparent forms. The one same rule lends itself to the most 
diverse applications. 

The simplest possible case of inference, perhaps, occurs in the use 
of a pattern, example, or, as itis commonly called, a samp/e. To prove 
the exact similarity of two portions of commodity, we need not bring 
one portion beside the other. It is sufficient that we cut a sample 
which exactly represents the texture, appearance, and general 
nature of one portion, and according as this sample agrees or not 
with the other, so will the two portions of commodity agree or differ. 
Whatever is true as regards the colour, texture, density, or material 
of the sample, will be true of the goods themselves. In such cases 
likeness of quality is the condition of inference. 

Exactly the same mode of reasoning holds true of magnitude and 
figure. To compare the sizes of two objects, we need not lay them 
alongside each other. A staff, string, or other kind of measure 
may be employed to represent the length of one object, and according 
as it agrees or not with the other, so must the two objects agree or 
differ. In this case the proxy or sample represents length; but the 
fact that lengths can be added and multiplied renders it unnecessary 
that the proxy should always be as large as the object. Any 
standard of convenient length, such as a common foot-rule, may be 
made the medium of compurison. The height of a church in one 
town may be carried to that in another, and objects existing im- 
movably at opposite sides of the eurth may be vicariously measured 
against each other. We obviously employ the rule that whatever is 
true of a thing as regards its length, is true of its equal. The skilful 
employment of this substitutive process enables us to make measure- 


(1) Extracted from certain chapters of a forthcoming work on Scientifie Method. 
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ments beyond the powers of our senses. No one can count the 
vibrations, for instance, of an organ-pipe. But we can construct an 
instrument called the syren, so that while producing a sound of any 
pitch it shall register the number of vibrations constituting the sound. 
Adjusting the sound of the syren in unison with an organ-pipe, we 
measure indirectly the number of vibrations belonging to a sound 
of that pitch. To measure a sound of the same pitch is as good as 
to measure the sound itself. 

Throughout the various logical processes—Deduction, Induction, 
Generalization, Analogy, Classification, Quantitative Reasoning— 
we find the one same principle operating in a more or less disguised 
form. 


Deduction and Induction. 


The processes of inference always depend on the one same method 
of substitution ; but they may nevertheless be distinguished according 
as the results are inductive or deductive. As generally stated, 
deduction consists in passing from more general to less general 
truths ; induction is the contrary process, from less to more general 
truths. We may however describe the difference in another manner. 
In deduction we are engaged in developing the consequences of a 
law or identity. We learn the meaning, contents, results or infer- 
ences, which attach to any given proposition. Induction is the 
exactly inverse process. Given certain results or consequences, we 
are required to discover the general law from which they flow. 

In a certain sense, all knowledge is inductive. We can only learn 
the laws and relations of things in nature by observing those things. 
But the knowledge gained from the senses is knowledge only of 
particular facts, and we require some process of reasoning by which 
we may construct out of the facts the laws obeyed by them. Expe- 
rience gives us the materials of knowledge: induction digests those 
materials, and yields us general knowledge. Only when we possess 
such knowledge, in the form of general propositions and natural laws, 
can we usefully apply the reverse process of deduction to ascertain 
the exact information required at any moment. In its ultimate 
origin or foundation, then, all knowledge is inductive—in the sense 
that it is derived by a certain inductive reasoning from the facts 
of experience. 

But it is nevertheless true, and this is a point to which insufficient 
attention has been paid, that all reasoning is founded on the prin- 
ciples of deduction. I call in question the existence of any method 
of reasoning which can be carried on without a knowledge of deductive 
processes. I shall endeavour to show that induction is really the 
inverse process of deduction. There is no mode of ascertaining the 
laws which are obeyed in certain phenomena, except we previously 
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have the power of determining what results would follow from a 
given law. 


Induction an Inverse Operation. 


I have asserted that Induction is the inverse operation of deduction, 
but the difference is one of such great importance that I must dwell 
upon it. There are many cases where we can easily and infallibly 
do a certain thing, but may have much trouble in undoing it. A 
person may walk into the most complicated labyrinth or the most 
extensive catacombs, and turn hither and thither at his will; it is 
when he wishes to return that doubt and difficulty commence. In 
entering, any path served him; in leaving, he must select certain 
definite paths, and in this selection he must either trust to memory 
of the way he entered or else make an exhaustive trial of all possible 
ways. The explorer entering a new country makes sure his line of 
return by barking the trees. 

The same difficulty arises in many scientific processes. Given any 
two numbers, we may by a simple and infallible process obtain their 
product, but it is quite another matter when a large number is given 
to determine its factors. Can the-reader say what two numbers 
multiplied together will produce the number 8,616,460,799? I 
think it unlikely that any one but myself will ever know; for they 
are two large prime numbers, and can only be re-discovered by trying 
in succession a long series of prime divisors until the right one be 
fallen upon. The work would probably occupy a gcod computer for 
many weeks, but it did not occupy me many minutes to multiply the 
two factors together. Similarly, there is no direct process for dis- 
covering whether any number is a prime or not; it is only by 
exhaustively trying all inferior numbers which could be divisors 
that we can show there is none, and the labour would be intolerable 
were it not performed systematically once for all in the process known 
as the Sieve of Eratosthenes, the results being registered in tables of 
prime numbers. 

Coming more nearly to our own immediate subject, exactly 
the same difficulty exists in determining the law which certain 
numbers obey. Given a general mathematical expression, we can 
infallibly ascertain its value for any required value of the variable. 
But I am not aware that mathematicians have ever attempted to lay 
down the rules of a process by which, having given certain numbers, 
one might discover a formula from which they proceed. The reader 


F may test his power of detecting a law, by contemplation of its results, 
| if he, not being a mathematician, will attempt to point out the law 
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times negative, more often positive ; sometimes in low terms, but 
unexpectedly springing up to high terms: in absolute magnitude 
they are very variable. They seem to set all regularity and method 
at defiance, and it is hardly to be supposed that any one could, from 
contemplation of the numbers, have detected the relation between 
them. Yet they are derived from the most regular and symmetrical 
laws of relation, and are of the highest importance in mathematical 
analysis, being known as the numbers of Bernouilli. 

Compare again the difficulty of decyphering with that of cypher- 
ing. Any one can invent a secret language, and with a little steady 
labour can translate the longest letter into the character. But to 
decypher the letter having no key to the signs adopted, is a wholly 
different matter. As the possible modes of secret writing are infinite 
in number and exceedingly various in kind, there is no direct mode 
of discovery whatever. Repeated trial, guided more or less by 
knowledge of the customary forms of cypher, and resting entirely on 
the calculus of probabilities, is the only resource. A peculiar tact or 
skill is requisite for the process, and a few men, such as Wallis or 
Mr. Wheatstone, have attained great success. 

Induction is the decyphering of the hidden meaning of natural 
phenomena. Given events which happen in certain definite com- 
binations, we are required to point out the laws which have governed 
those combinations. Any laws being supposed, we can, with ease 
and certainty, decide whether the phenomena obey those laws. But 
the laws which may exist are infinite in variety, so that the chances 
are immensely against mere random guessing. The difficulty is 
much increased by the fact that several laws will usually be in opera- 
tion at the same time, the effects of which are complicated together. 
The only modes of discovery consist either in exhaustively trying a 
great number of supposed laws, a process which is exhaustive in 
more senses than one; or else in carefully contemplating the effects, 
and endeavouring to remember cases in which like effects followed 
from known laws. However we accomplish the discovery, it must be 


done by the more or less apparent application of the direct process of 
deduction. 


Distinction between Perfect and Imperfect Induction. 


We cannot proceed further with advantage, before noticing the 
extreme difference which exists between cases of perfect and those of 
imperfect induction. We call an induction perfect when all the 
objects or combinations of events which can possibly come under the 
class treated have been examined. But in the majority of cases it 
is impossible to collect together, or in any way to investigate the 
properties of all portions of a substance, or all the individuals of a 
race. The number of objects would often be practically infinite, and 
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the greater part cf them might be beyond our reach, in the interior 
of the earth, or in the most distant parts of the Universe. In all 
such cases induction is said to be imperfect, and affected by more or 
less uncertainty. As some writers have fallen into much error con- 
cerning the functions and relative importance of these two branches 
of reasoning, I shall have to point out that— 

1. Perfect Induction is a process absolutely requisite, both in the 
performance of imperfect induction and in the treatment of 
large bodies of facts of which our knowledge is complete. 

2. Imperfect Induction is founded on Perfect Induction, but in- 
volves another process of inference of a widely different 
character. 

It is certain that if I can draw any inference at all concerning 
objects not examined, it must be done on the data afforded by the 
objects which have been examined. If I judge that a distant star 
obeys the law of gravity, it must be because all other material 
objects sufficiently known to me obey that law. If I venture to 
assert that all ruminant animals have cloven hoofs, it is because all 
ruminant animals which have come to my notice have cloven hoofs. 
On the other hand I cannot safely say that all cryptogamous plants 
possess a purely cellular structure, because some such plants have a 
partially vascular structure. The probability that a new cryptogam 
will be purely cellular can be estimated, if at all, on the ground of the 
comparative numbers of known cryptogams which are and are not 
cellular. Thus the first step in every induction will consist in 
accurately summing up the number of instances of a particular 
object or phenomenon, which have fallen under our observation. 
Adams and Leverrier, for instance, must have inferred that the 
undiscovered planet Neptune would obey Bode’s law, because all the 
planets known at that time obeyed it. 

It has been urged against this process of Perfect Induction that it 
gives no new information, and is merely a summing up in a brief 
form of a multitude of particulars. But mere abbreviation of mental 
labour is one of the most important aids we can enjoy in the aequi- 
sition of knowledge. The powers of the human mind are so limited | 
that multiplicity of detail is alone sufficient to prevent its progress | 
in many directions. Thought*would be practically impossible if 
every separate fact had to be separately thought and treated. 
Economy of mental power may be considered one of the main con- 
ditions on which our elevated intellectual position depends. Many 
mathematical processes are but abbreviations of the simpler acts of 
addition and subtraction. The invention of logarithms was one of 
the most striking additions ever made to human power: yet it was a 
mere abbreviation of operations which could have been done before 
had a sufficient amount of labour been available. Similar additions 
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to our power will, it is hoped, be made from time to time, for the 
number of mathematical problems hitherto solved is but an indefi- 
nitely small portion. of those which await solution, because the 
labour they have hitherto demanded renders them impracticable. So 
it is really throughout all regions of thought. The amount of our 
knowledge depends upon our powers of bringing it within practicable 
compass. Unless we arrange and classify facts, and condense them 


into general truths, they soon surpass our powers of memory, and | 





serve but to confuse. Hence, Perfect Induction, even as a process of | 


abbreviation, is absolutely essential to any high degree of mental 
achievement. 


Transition from Perfect to Imperfect Induction. 


It is a question of profound difficulty on what grounds we are 
warranted in inferring the future from the present, or the nature of 
undiscovered objects from those which we have examined with our 
senses. We pass from Perfect to Imperfect Induction when once we 
allow our conclusion to pass, at all events apparently, beyond the 
data on which it was founded. In making such a step we seem to 
vain a nett addition to our knowledge ; for we learn the nature of 
what was unknown. We reap where we have never sown. We 
appear to possess the divine power of creating knowledge, and reach- 
ing with our mental arms far beyond the sphere of our own observa- 
tion. I shall, indeed, have to point out certain methods of reasoning 
in which we do pass altogether beyond the sphere of the senses, and 
wcquire accurate knowledge which observation could never have 
given, but it is not imperfect induction that accomplishes such a task. 
Of imperfect induction itself, I venture to assert that it never makes 
any real addition to our knowledge, in the meaning of the expression 
sometimes accepted. As in other cases of inference, it merely unfolds 
the information contained in past observations or events; it merely 
renders explicit what was implicit in previous experience. It trans- 
mutes knowledge, but certainly does not create knowledge. 

There is no fact concerning logical method which we should more 
constantly keep before the mind, than that the results of im- 
perfect induction, however well authenticated and verified, are never 
more than probable. We never can be sure that the future will be 
as the present. We hang ever upon the Will of the Creator: and 
it is only so far as He has created two things alike, or maintains the 
framework of the world unchanged from moment to moment, that 
our most careful inferences can be fulfilled. All predictions, all 
inferences which reach beyond their data, are purely hypothetical, 
and proceed on the assumption that new events will conform to the 
conditions detected in our observation of past events. No experience 
of finite duration can be expected to give an exhaustive knowledge 
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of all the forces which are in operation. There is thus a double 
uncertainty ; even supposing the Universe as a whole to proceed 
unchanged, we do not really know the Universe as a whole. Com- 
paratively speaking we know only a point in its infinite extent, and a 
moment in its infinite duration. We cannot be sure, then, that our 
observations have not escaped some fact, which will cause the future 
to be apparently different from the past; nor can we be sure that 
the future really will be the outcome of the past. We proceed then 
in all our inferences to unexamined objects and times on the 
assumptions— 

1, That our past observation gives us a complete knowledge of 

what exists. 

2. That the conditions of things which did exist will continue to 

be the conditions of things which will exist. 

We shall often need to illustrate the character of our knowledge of 
nature by the simile of a ballot-box, so often employed by mathe- 
matical writers in the theory of probability. Nature is to us like an 
infinite ballot-box, the contents of which are being continually 
drawn, ball after ball, and exhibited to us. Science is but the careful 
observation of the succession in which balls of various character 
usually present themselves; we register the combinations, notice 
those which seem to be excluded from occurrence, and from the 
proportional frequency of those which usually appear we infer the 
probable character of future drawings. But under such circumstances 
certainty of prediction depends on two conditions— 

1. That we acquire a perfect knowledge of the comparative 

numbers of balls of each kind within the box. 

2. That the contents of the ballot-box remain unchanged. 

Of the latter assumption, or rather that concerning the constitution 
of the world which it illustrates, the logician or physicist can have 
nothing to say. As the Creation of the Universe is necessarily an 
act passing all experience and all conception, so any change in that 
Creation, or it may be a termination of it, must likewise be infinitely 
beyond the bounds of our mental faculties. No science, no reasoning 
upon the subject, can have any validity ; for without experience we 
are without the basis and materials of knowledge. It is the funda- 
mental postulate, accordingly, of all inference concerning the future 
that there shall be no arbitrary change in the subject of inference ; 
but of the probability or improbability of such a change I conceive 
that our faculties can give no estimate. 

The other condition of inductive inference, that we acquire an 
approximately complete knowledge of the combinations in which 
events do occur, is at least in some degree within the bounds of our 
perceptive and mental powers. There are many branches of science 
in which phenomena seem to be governed by conditions of a most 
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fixed and general character. We have much ground in such cases for 
believing that the future occurrence of such phenomena may be 
calculated and predicted. But the whole question now becomes one 
of probability and improbability. We leave the region of pure logic 
to enter one in which the number of events is the ground of 
inference. We do not leave the region of logic; we only leave that 
where certainty, affirmative or negative, is the result, and the agree- 
ment or disagreement of qualities the means, of inference. The truth 
or untruth of a natural law, when carefully investigated, resolves 
itself into a high or low degree of probability, and this is the case 
whether or not we are capable of producing precise numerical data. 


On the Grounds of Inductive Inference. 


I hold that in all cases of inductive inference we must invent 
hypotheses until we fall upon some hypothesis which yields deductive 
results in accordance with experience. Such accordance renders the 
chosen hypothesis more or less probable, and we may then deduce 
with some degree of likelihood the nature of our future experience, 
on the assumption that no arbitrary change takes place in the con- 
ditions of nature. We can only argue from the past to the future on 
the general principle set forth in the commencement of this article, 
that what is true of a thing will be true of the like. So far, then, as 
one object or event differs from another all inference is impossible ; 
particulars as particulars can no more make an inference than grains 
of sand can make a rope. We must always rise to something which 
is general or same in the cases, and assuming that sameness to be 
extended to new cases, we learn their nature. Hearing a clock tick 
five thousand times without exception or variation, we adopt the 
very probable hypothesis that there is some invariably acting 
machine which produces those uniform sounds, and which will, in 
the absence of change, go on producing them. Meeting twenty 
times with a bright yellow ductile substance, and finding it to be 
always very heavy and incorrodible, I infer that there was some 
natural condition which tended, in the creation of things, to associate 
these properties together, and I expect to find them associated in the 
next instance. But there always is the possibility that some unknown 
change may take place between past and future cases. The clock 
may run down, or be subject to any one of a hundred accidents 
altering its condition. There is no reason in the nature of things, so 
far as known to us, why yellow colour, ductility, high specific gravity, 
and incorrodibility, should always be associated together; and in 
other like cases, if not in this, men’s expectations have been deceived. .- 
Our inferences, therefore, always retain more or less of a hypothetical . 
character, and are so far open to doubt. Only in proportion as our 
induction approximates to the character of perfect induction, does it 
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approximate to certainty. The amount of uncertainty corresponds to 
the probability that other objects than those examined may exist 
and falsify our inferences ; the amount of probability corresponds to 
the amount of information yielded by our examination; and the 
theory of probability will be needed to prevent our over-estimating 
or under-estimating the knowledge we possess. 


Illustrations of the Inductive Process, 


To illustrate the passage from the known to the apparently 
unknown, let us suppose that the phenomena under investigation 
consist of numbers, and that the following six numbers being 


exhibited to us, we are required to infer the character of the next in 
the series :— 


5, 15, 35, 45, 65, 95. 


The question first of all arises, How may we describe this series of 
numbers? What is uniformly true of them’ The reader cannot 
fail to perceive at the first glance that they all end in five, and the 
problem is, from the properties of these six numbers, to infer the 
properties of the next number ending in five. If we proceed to test 
their properties by the process of perfect induction, we soon perceive 
that they have! another common property, namely, that of being 
divisible by five without remainder. May we then assert that the next 
number ending in five is also divisible by five, and, if so, upon what 
grounds? Or extending the question, Is every number ending in 
five divisible by five ? Does it follow that because six numbers obey 
a supposed law, therefore 376,685,975 or any other number, however 
large, obeys the law? I answer, Certainly not. The law in question 
is undoubtedly true; but its truth is not proved by any finite number 
of examples. All that these six numbers can do, is to suggest to my 
mind the possible existence of such a law; and I then ascertain its 
truth, by proving deductively from the rules of decimal numeration, 
that any number ending in five must be made up of multiples of five, 
and must therefore be itself a multiple. 

To make this more plain, let the reader now examine the 
numbers— 


7, 17, 37, 47, 67, 97. 


They all obviously end in 7 instead of 5, and though not at equal 
intervals, the intervals are exactly the same as in the previous case. 
After a little consideration, the reader will perceive that these num- 
bers all agree in being prime numbers, or multiples of unity only. 
May we then infer that the next, or any other number ending in 7, 
is a prime number? Clearly not, for on trial we find that 27, 57 
107 are not primes. Six instances, then, treated empirically, lead us 
to a true and universal law in one case, and mislead us in another 
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cese. We ought, in fact, to have no confidence in any law until we 
have treated it deductively, and have shown that from the conditions 
supposed the results expected must ensue. From the principles of 
number, no one can show that numbers ending in 7 should be 
primes. 

From the history of the theory of numbers some good examples of 
false induction can be adduced. Taking the following series of prime 
numbers 





41, 43, 47, 53, 61, 71, 83, 97, 118, 151, 151, &e., 


it will be found that they all agree in being values of the general 
expression 2* + 2+ 41, putting for x in succession the values, 0, 1, 2, 
3, 4, &c. We thus seem always to obtain a prime number, and the 
induction is apparently very strong, to the effect that this expression 
always will give primes. Yet a few more trials will disprove this 
false conclusion. Put 2 = 40, and we obtain 40 x 40 + 40 + 41, or 
41 x 41. Now such a failure could never have happened, had we 
shown any deductive reason why «* + x + 41 should give primes. 

There can be no doubt that what here happens with forty instances, 
might happen with forty thousand or forty million instances. An 
apparent law never once failing up to a certain point may then 
suddenly break down, so that inductive reasoning, as it has been 
described by some writers, can give no sure knowledge of what is to 
come. Babbage admirably pointed out, in his Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise, that a machine could be constructed to give a perfectly 
regular series of numbers, through a vast series of steps, and yet to 
break the law of progression suddenly at any required point. No 
number of particular cases as particulars enables us to pass by 
inference to any new éase. It is hardly needful to inquire here 
what can be inferred from an infinite series of facts, because they 
are never practically within our power; but we may unhesitatingly 
accept the conclusion, that no finite number of instances can ever 
prove a general law, or can give us sure knowledge of even one 
other instance. 

General mathematical theorems have indeed been discovered by 
the observation of particular cases, and may again be so discovered. 
We have Newton’s own statement, to the effect that he was thus led 
to the all-important Binomial Theorem, the basis of the whole struc- 
ture of mathematical analysis. Speaking of a certain series of terms, 
expressing the area of a circle or hyperbola, he says: “I reflected 
that the denominators were in arithmetical progression ; so that only 
the numerical co-efficients of the numerators remained to be investi- 
gated. But these, in the alternate areas, were. the figures of the 
powers of the number eleven, namely 11°, 11’, 11°, 11°, 11‘; that is, 
in the first 1; in the second 1,1; in the third 1, 2, 1; in the fourth 
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1, 3, 3, 1; in the fifth 1, 4, 6, 4,1. I inquired, therefore, in what 
manner all the remaining figures could be found from the first two ; 
and I found that if the first figure be called m, all the rest could be 
found by the continual multiplication of the terms of the formula 


m—O m—1 m—2 m—3 


x s Rs >, ve 
i 2 Xx 3 x 4 x &e 


It is pretty evident, from this most interesting statement, that 
Newton, having simply observed the succession of the numbers, tried 
various formule until he found one which agreed with them all. He 
was so little satisfied with this process, however, that ke verified 
particular results of his theorem by comparison with the results 
of common multiplication, and the rule for the extraction of the 
square root. Newton, in fact, gave no demonstration of his theorem; 
_ and a number of the first mathematicians of the last century, James 
Bernouilli, Maclaurin, Landen, Euler, Lagrange, &c., occupied them- 
selves with discovering a conclusive method of deductive proof. 

Sir George Airy has also recorded a curious case, in which he 
accidentally fell by trial on a new geometrical property of the sphere. 
Many of the most important and now trivial propositions in geometry 
were probably thus discovered by the ancient Greek geometers, and 
we have pretty clear evidence of this in the Commentaries of 
Proclus, But discovery in such cases means nothing more than 
suggestion, and it is always by pure deduction that the general law 
is really established. As Proclus puts it, we must pass from sense to 
consideration. 

Given, for instance, a series of figures, a little examination and 
measurement might show that the curved lines approximated to 
semicircles, and the rectilineal figures to right-angled triangles 
standing upon the same bases. These figures may seein to suggest 
to the mind the general law that angles inscribed in semicircles are 
right angles; but no number of instances, and no possible accuracy 
of measurement, would really establish the truth of that general law. 
Availing ourselves of the suggestion furnished by such figures, we can 
only investigate deductively the consequences which flow from the 
definition of a circle, until we discover among them the property of 
containing right angles. Many persons, after much labour, have 
thought that they had discovered a method of trisecting angles by 
plane geometrical construction, because a certain complex arrange- 
ment of lines and circles had appeared to trisect an angle in every 
case tried by them, and they inferred, by a supposed act of induc- 
tion, that it would succeed in all other cases. Professor de Morgan 
has recorded a proposed mode of trisecting the angle which could 
not be discriminated by the senses from a true general solution, 
except when it was applied to very obtuse angles. In all such cases 
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it has always turned out either that the angle was not trisected at 
all, or that only certain particular angles could be thus trisected. 
They were misled by some apparent or special coincidence, and only 
deductive proof could establish the truth and generality of the result. 
In this case deductive proof shows that the problem, as attempted, is 


impossible, and that angles generally cannot be trisected by common 
geometrical methods. 


On Geometrical Reasoning. 


This view of the matter is strongly supported by the further con- 
sideration of geometrical reasoning. No skill and care could ever 
enable us to verify absolutely any one geometrical proposition. 
Rousseau, in his “‘ Emile,” tells us that we should teach a child 
geometry by causing him to measure and compare figures by super- 
position. While a child was yet incapable of general reasoning, this 
would doubtless be an instructive exercise; but it never could teach 
geometry, nor prove the truth of any one proposition. All our 
figures are rude approximations, and they may happen to 
seem unequal when they should be equal, and equal when they 
should be unequal. Moreover, figures may from chance be equal in 
case after case, and yet there may be no general reason why they 
should be so. The results of deductive geometrical reasoning are 
absolutely certain, and are either exactly true or capable of being 
carried to any required degree of approximation. In a perfect tri- 
angle, the angles must be equal to one half-revolution precisely ; 
even an infinitesimal divergence would be impossible; and I believe 
with equal confidence, that however many are the angles of a figure, 
provided there are no re-entrant angles, the sum of the angles will 
be precisely and absolutely equal to twice as many right-angles as 
the figure has sides, less by four right-angles. In such cases the 
deductive proof is absolute and complete ; empirical verification can 
at the most guard against accidental oversights. 

There is a second class of geometrical truths which can only be 
proved by approximation ; but, as the mind sees no reason why that 
approximation should not always go on, we arrive at complete con- 
viction. We thus learn that the surface of a sphere is equal exactly 
to two-thirds of the whole surface of the circumscribing cylinder, 
or to four times the area of the generating circle. The area of a 
parabola is exactly two-thirds of that of the circumscribing parallelo- 
gram. The area of the cycloid is exactly three times that of the 
generating circle. 'Phese are truths that we could never ascertain, 
or even verify, by observation ; for any finite amount of difference, 
vastly less than what the senses can discern, would falsify them. 
There are again geometrical relations which we cannot assign 
exactly, but can carry to any desirable degree of approximation. 
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Thus, the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle is that 
of 3°14159265358979323846 .... to 1, and the approximation may 
be carried to any extent by the expenditure of sufficient labour, as 
many as 607 places of figures having been calculated. Some years 
since I amused myself by trying how near I could get to this ratio 
by the careful use of compasses, and I did not come nearer than 
1 part in 540. We might imagine measurements so accurately 
executed as to give us eight or ten places correctly ; but the power 
of the hands and senses must soon stop, whereas the mental powers 
of deductive reasoning can proceed to an unlimited degree of approxi- 
mation. Geometrical truths, then, are incapable of verification ; and, 
if so, they cannot even be learnt by observation. How can I have 
learnt by observation a proposition of which I cannot even prove 
the truth by observation, when I am in possession of it? All that 
observation or empirical trial can do is to suggest propositions, of 
which the truth may afterwards be proved deductively. By drawing 
a number of right-angled triangles on paper, with squares upon 
their sides, and cutting out and weighing these squares very accu- 
rately, I might have reason to suspect the existence of the relation 
of equality proved in Euclid’s 47th Proposition; but no process of 
weighing or measuring could ever prove it, nor could it ever assure 
me that the like degree of approximation would exist in untried 
cases. 

Much has been said about the peculiar certainty of mathematical 
reasoning, but it is only certainty of deductive reasoning, and equal 
certainty attaches to all correct logical deduction. If a triangle be 
right-angled, the square on the hypothenuse will undoubtedly equal 
the sum of the two squares on the other sides; but I can never be 
sure that a triangle is right-angled: so I can be certain that nitric 
acid will not dissolve gold, provided I know that the substances 
employed really correspond to those on which I tried the experiment 


previously. Here is like certainty of inference, and like doubt as to 
the facts. 


Discrimination of Certainty and Probability in the Inductive Process. 


We can never recur too often to the truth that our knowledge 
of the laws and future events of the external world is only probable. 
The mind itself is quite capable of possessing certain knowledge, and 
it is well to discriminate carefully between what we can and cannot 
know with certainty. In the first place, whatever feeling is actually 
present to the mind is certainly known to that mind. If I see blue 
sky, I may be quite sure that I do experience the sensation of 
blueness. Whatever I do feel, I do feel beyond all doubt. We 
are indeed very likely to confuse what we really feel with what we are 
inclined to associate with it, or infer inductively from it; but the 
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whole of our consciousness, as far as it is the result of pure intuition 
and free from inference, is certain knowledge beyond all doubt. 

In the second place, we may have certainty of inference; the first 
axiom of Euclid, the fundamental law of thought, and the rule of 
substitution are certainly true; and if my senses could inform me 
that A was indistinguishable in colour from B, and B from C, then 
I should be equally certain that A was indistinguishable from C. 
In short, whatever truth there is in the premises, I can certainly 
embody in their correct logical result. But practically the certainty 
generally assumes a hypothetical character. I never can be quite 
sure that two colours are exactly alike, that two magnitudes are 
exactly equal, or that two bodies whatsoever are identical even in 
their apparent qualitics. Almost all our judgments involve quanti- 
tative relations, and we can never attain exactness and certainty 
where continuous quantity enters. Judgments concerning discon- 
tinuous quantity or numbers, however, allow of certainty ; for I 
may establish beyond doubt, for instance, that the difference of the 
squares of 17 and 13 is the product of 17+138 and 17 — 13, and is 
therefore 30 x 4, or 120. Inferences which we draw concerning 
natural objects are never certain except in a hypothetical point 
of view. It might seem, indeed, to be certain that iron is magnetic, 
or that gold is incapable of solution in nitric acid; but, if we 
carefully investigate the meanings of these statements, they will 
be found to involve no certainty but that of consciousness and that 
of hypothetical inference. For what do I mean by iron or gold? 
If I choose a remarkable piece of yellow substance, call it gold, and 
then immerse it in a liquid which I call nitric acid, and find that 
there is no change called solution, then consciousness has certainly 
informed me that with my meaning of this term, “ Gold is insoluble 
in nitric acid,” I may further be certain of something else; for if 
this gold and nitric acid remain what they were, I may be sure 
there will be no solution on again trying the experiment. If I 
take other portions of gold and nitric acid, and am sure that they 
really are identical in properties with the former portions, I can 
be certain that there will be no solution. But at this point my 
knowledge becomes purely hypothetical; for how can I be sure 
without trial that the gold and acid are really identical in nature 
with what I formerly called gold and nitric acid. How do I know 
gold when I see it? If I judge by the apparent qualities—colour, 
ductility, specific gravity, &c., I may be misled, because there may 
always exist a substance which to the colour, ductility, specific 
gravity, and other specified qualities, joins others which we do not 
expect. Similarly, if iron is magnetic, as shown by an experiment 
with objects answering to those names, then all iron is magnetic, 
meaning all pieces of matter identical with my assumed piece. But 
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in trying to identify iron, I am always open to mistake. Nor is 
this liability to mistake a matter of speculation only. 

The history of chemistry shows that the most confident inferences 
may have been fulsified by the confusion of one substance with 
another. Thus strontia was never discriminated from baryta until 
Klaproth detected a difference between their angles of crystallization. 
Accordingly chemists must often have inferred concerning strontia 
what was only true of baryta, and vice rersd. There is now no 
doubt that the recently discovered substances, cesium and rubidium 
were long mistaken for potassium. Other elements have often been 
confused together, for instance, tantalum and niobium ; sulphur and 
selenium ; cerium, lanthanum, and didymium; yttrium and erbium. 

Even the best-established laws of physical science do not exclude 
false inference. No law of nature has been better established than 
that of universal gravitation, and we believe with the utmost confi- 
dence that any body capable of affecting the senses will attract other 
bodies, and fall to the earth if not prevented. Euler remarks that, 
although he had never made trial of the stones which compose the 
church of Magdeburg, yet he had not the least doubt that all of 
them were heavy, and would fall’ if unsupported. But he adds, 
that it would be extremely difficult to give any satisfactory explana- 
tion of this confident belief. The fact is, that the belief ought not 
to amount to certainty until the experiment has been tried, and in 
the meantime some uncertainty enters, because we cannot be sure 
that the stones of the Magdeburg church resemble other stones in 
all their properties. 

In like manner, not one of the inductive truths which men have 
established, or think they have established, is really safe from 
exception or reversal. Lavoisier, when laying the foundations of 
chemistry, met with so many instances tending to show the existence 
of oxygen in all acids, that he adopted a general conclusion to that 
effect, and devised the name oxygen accordingly. He entertained 
no appreciable doubt that the acid existing in sea-salt also contained 
oxygen; yet subsequent experience falsified his expectations. This 
instance refers to science in its infancy, speaking relatively to the 
possible achievements of men. But all sciences are and will ever 
remain in their infancy, relatively to the extent and complexity 
of the universe which they undertake to investigate. Euler ex- 
presses no more than the truth when he says that it would be 
impossible to fix on any one thing really existing, of which we could 
have so perfect a knowledge as to put us beyond the reach of 
mistake. 

Like remarks may be made concerning all other inductive 
inferences. We may be quite certain that a comet will go on moving 
in a similar path /f all circumstances remain the same as before ; but 
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if we leave out this extensive qualification, our predictions will 
always be subject to the chance of falsification by some wholly 
unexpected event, such as the division of Biela’s comet, or the 
unforeseen interference of some planetary or other gravitating body. 


The Inductive Application of the Theory of Probabilities. 


There is really no process of reasoning which enables us to infer ° 
from observed to unobserved cases, unless it be the calculus of pro- 
babilities. That calculus may not be exactly applied; even the 
numerical data for its application may be wanting, yet it is on the 
principles of probability that we must proceed consciously or uncon- 
sciously. It is not possible to enter properly in this article into the 
subject of the inverse method of probabilities ; but I may remind the 
reader that the efforts of some of the first mathematicians of the last 
century, from Bayes and Price to Laplace, resulted in the establish- 
ment of a general method of calculating the probability of the 
existence of a cause when the existence of the effect is known. 
Laplace also succeeded in calculating the probability of the recur- 
rence of a phenomenon which has been observed to happen one or 
more times. All such calculations proceed upon the principle that if 
an event can be produced by any one of a certain number of different 
causes, the probabilities of the existence of these causes, as inferred 
from the event, are proportional to the probabilities of the event as 
derived from these causes. Starting from the known character of 
certain events we may thus argue backwards to the probability of a 
certain law or condition governing those events. That condition 
from which an event would most probably proceed is the most 
probable condition from which it has proceeded, if observed to 
happen. Thus if we take up a pack of common playing cards, and 
observe that they are arranged in perfect numerical order, we con- 
clude beyond all reasonable doubt that they have been thus inten- 
tionally arranged by some person acquainted with the usual order, 
because it is exceedingly unlikely that any other cause would have 
produced that precise order, and it is not unlikely that a person 
arranging cards would select the numerical order. Observing a 
tree split and torn from the top to the bottom, we infer that it has 
probably been struck by lightning, because if lightning does strike 
a tree it usually produces those effects, and we cannot think of any 
other cause which would probably produce like effects. 

Having accomplished this inverse application of the rules of 
probability, we may indeed calculate forwards, again, to the probable 
character of future events happening under the same conditions, and 
Laplace thus showed, by one of the most wonderful efforts of mathe- 
matical skill on record, that the more often an event has happened 
the more probable is its recurrence on the next opportunity. This 
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general mathematical solution, into the nature of which I cannot 
farther enter in this article, appears: to be really the basis of all 
inferences from observed to unobserved cases. It is highly instruc- 
tive to find ‘that, whether the theory of probabilities be deductively 
or inductively employed, the calculations are always performed 
according to the principles and rules of deductive reasoning. 


Summary of the Theory of Inductive Inference. 


The theory of inductive inference here adopted was chiefly sug- 
gested by the study of the Inverse Method of Probabilities, but it 
also bears much resemblance to the so-called Deductive Method 
described by the late Mr. J. 8. Mill, in his “ System of Logic. Mr. 
Mill’s views concerning the deductive method probably form the 
most original and valuable part of his treatise, and I should have 
ascribed the doctrine entirely to him, had I not found that the 
opinions put forward in other parts of his work are entirely incon- 
sistent with the theory here upheld. As this subject is the most 
important and difficult one with which we have to deal in logic, I 
will try to remedy the imperfect manner in which I have treated 
it, by giving a brief recapitulation of the views adopted. 

All inductive reasoning is but an inverse application of deductive 
reasoning. Being in possession of certain particular facts or events 
expressed in propositions, we imagine some more general proposition 
expressing the existence of a law or cause; and, deducing the par- 
ticular results of that supposed general proposition, we observe 
whether they agree with the facts in question. Hypothesis is thus 
always employed, consciously or unconsciously. The sole condition 
to which we need conform in framing any hypothesis is, that we 
shall have and exercise the power of inferring deductively from the 
hypothesis, to the particular logical combinations or results, which 
are to be compared with the known facts. Thus there are but three 
steps in the process of induction :-— 

1. Framing of some hypothesis as to the character of the general 
law. 

2. Deducing consequences from that law. 

3. Observing whether the consequences agree with the particular 
facts under consideration. 

In very simple cases of inverse reasoning, hypothesis may some- 
times seem altogether needless. Thus, to take numbers again as a 
convenient illustration, I have only to look at the series— 


1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c., 


to know at once that the general law is that of geometrical pro- 
gression; I need no successive trial of various hypotheses, because J 


(1) Book iii. chap. 11. 
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am familiar with the series, and have long since learnt from what 
general formula it proceeds, In the same way a mathematician 
becomes acquainted with the integrals of a number of common 
formule, so that he has no need to go through any process of dis- 
covery. But it is none the less true that whenever previous reasoning 
does not furnish the knowledge, hypotheses must be framed and tried. 

There naturally arise two different cases, according as the nature 
of the subject admits of certain or only probable deductive reasoning. 
Certainty, indeed, is but a singular case of probability, and the 
general principles of procedure are always the same. Nevertheless, 
when certainty of inference is possible the process is simplified. Of 
several mutually inconsistent hypotheses, the results of which can be 
certainly compared with fact, but one hypothesis can ultimately be 
entertained. 

When deduction is certain, comparison with fact is needed only 
to assure ourselves that we have rightly selected the hypothetical 
conditions. The law establishes itself, and no number of particular 
verifications can add to its probability. Having once deduced from 
the principles of algebra that the difference of the squares of two 
numbers is equal to the product of their sum and difference, no 
number of particular trials of its truth will render it more certain. 
On the other hand, no finite number of particular verifications of 
a supposed law will render that law certain. In short, certainty 
belongs only to the deductive process, and to the teachings of direct 
intuition ; and as the conditions of nature are not given by intuition, 
we can only be certain that we have got a correct hypothesis when, 
out of a limited number conceivably possible, we select that one 
which alone agrees with the facts to be explained. 

In geometry and kindred branches of mathematics, deductive 
reasoning is conspicuously certain, and it would often seem as if the 
consideration of a single diagram yields us certain knowledge of a 
general proposition. But in reality all this certainty is of a purely 
hypothetical character. Doubtless if we could ascertain that a sup- 
posed circle was a true and perfect circle, we could be certain con- 
cerning a multitude of its geometrical properties. But geometrical 
figures are physical objects, and the senses can never assure me 
as to their exact forms. The figures really treated in Euclid’s 
“Elements” are imaginary, and we never can verify in practice the 
conclusions which we draw with certainty in inference ; questions of 
degree and probability enter. 

Passing now to subjects in which deduction is only probable, it 
ceases to be possible to adopt one hypothesis to the exclusion of the 
others. We must entertain at the same time all conceivable hypo- 
theses, and regard each with the degree of esteem proportionate to 
its probability. We go through the same steps as before. 
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(1) We frame an hypothesis. 

(2) We deduce the probability of various series of possible con- 
sequences. 

(3) We compare the consequences with the particular facts, and 
observe the probability that such facts would happen under the 
hypothesis. 

The above processes must be performed for every conceivable 
hypothesis, and then the absolute probability of each will be yielded 
by the principle of the inverse method. As in the case of certainty 
we accept that hypothesis which certainly gives the required results, 
80 now we accept as most probable that hypothesis which most pro- 
bably gives the results, but we are obliged to entertain at the same 
time all other hypotheses with degrees of probability proportionate 
to the probabilities that they would give the results. 

So far we have treated only of the process by which we pass from 
special facts to general laws, that inverse application of deduction 
which constitutes deduction. But the direct employment of deduc- 
tion is often combined with the inverse. No sooner have we esta- 
blished a general law than the mind rapidly draws other particular 
consequences from it. In geometry we may almost seem to infer 
that because one equilateral triangle is equiangular, therefore another 
is so. In reality it is not because one is that another is, but because 
all are. The geometrical conditions are perfectly general, and by 
what is sometimes called parity of reasoning, whatever is true of one 
equilateral triangle, so far as it is equilateral, is true of all equi- 
lateral triangles. 

Similarly, in all other cases of inductive inference, where we seem 
to pass from some particular instances to a new instance, we pass 
through the same process. We form an hypothesis as to the logical 
conditions under which the given instances might occur ; we calcu- 
late inversely the probability of that hypothesis, and compounding 
this with the probability that a new instance would proceed from 
the same conditions, we gain the absolute probability of occurrence 


- of the new instance in virtue of this hypothesis. But as several, or 


many, or even an infinite number of mutually inconsistent hypo- 
theses may be possible, we must repeat the calculation for each such 
conceivable hypothesis, and then the complete probability of the 
future instance will be the sum of the separate probabilities. The 
complication of this process is often very much reduced in practice, 
owing to the fact that one hypothesis may be nearly certainly true, 
and other hypotheses, though conceivable, may be so improbable as 
to be neglected without appreciable error. But when we possess no 
knowledge whatever of the conditions from which the events pro- 
ceed, we may be unable to form any probable hypotheses as to 


their mode of origin. We have then to fall back upon the general 
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solution of the problem effected by Laplace, which consists in 
admitting on an equal footing every conceivable ratio of favourable 
and unfavourable chances for the production of the event, and then 
accepting the aggregate resulé as the best which can be obtained. 
This solution is only to be accepted in the absence of all better 
means, but like all other results of the calculus of probabilities, it 
comes to our aid where knowledge is at an end and ignorance 
begins, and prevents us from over-estimating the knowledge we 
possess. The general results of the solution are in accordance with 
common sense, namely, that the more often an event has happened the 
more probable, as a general rule, is its subsequent occurrence. With 
the extension of experience this probability indefinitely increases, 
but at the same time the probability is slight that events will long 
continue to happen as they have previously happened. 

We have now pursued the theory of inductive inference as far as 
ean be done with regard to simple logical or numeric:! relations. 
The laws of nature deal with time and space, which are indefinitely, 
or rather infinitely, divisible. As we pass from pure logic to nume- 
rical logic, so we must pass from questions of discontinuous to questions 
of continuous quantity, encountering fresh considerations of much 
importance. The great inductions and generalisations of physical 
science illustrate the views of inductive reasoning just explained. 
They all repose upon the principle of the inverse method; that is 
the most probable theory which gives the most probable explanation 
of the greatest number of facts. But the facts of physical science 
involve magnitudes of time, space, mass, force, energy, and the 
various manifestations of energy in motion, heat, electricity, and 
chemical change. The complications thus arising obscure but do 
not alter the conditions of the inductive problem. 

W. Sraniey Jevons. 














POPULAR AND ARTISTIC SONG IN GERMANY. 


Herrich Herz, in his delightful preface to a new German 
translation of “ Don Quixote,” occasionally remarks upon the com- 
parative merits of different national contributions to universal 
literature, and after having awarded the first prize in novel writing 
to the Spaniard Cervantes, and that in the drama to the Englishman 
Shakespeare, apostrophises his own countrymen in the following 
manner: “‘ And the Germans, what palm is due to them? Well, 
we are the best writers of song in the world. No people possesses 
such beautiful Lieder as the Germans. Just at present the nations 
have too much political business on hand, but after that has once 
been settled, we Germans, Englishmen, Spaniards, Frenchmen, and 
Italians will all go into the green forest and sing, and the night- 
ingale shall be umpire. I feel sure that in this contest the song of 
Wolfgang Goethe will gain the prize.” In another place Heine 
predicts that posterity will couple his own name with that of Goethe, 
as equally representative of German song, and the present genera- 
tion already seems but too willing to acknowledge the younger 
poet’s proud claim to this companionship. But besides these two 
a third poet might be named of no less excellence, and worthy to 
complete the lyrical triad on the German Parnassus, a poet of 
indisputable priority as to time, and inferior to neither of his rivals 
in range and depth of feeling, although his work bears the modest 
and half anonymous signature of “The People.” It is indeed to the 
inexhaustible treasure of their popular songs more than to any 
other cause that the Germans are indebted for the consciously 
artistic achievements of their great lyrical poets. 

There are two points which distinguish the Vodkslied from, 
_and raise it in literary importance above, the popular utterances 
of all other nations. As the first I mention its wide range of topic, 
which comprises almost every phase of domestic, religious and 
political life, in its action on the unsophisticated and very often 
but too urgently concerned mind of the toiling multitude. One 
might in this respect consider the Volkslied as a continual 
commentary on historical events, in which the types of official saints 
and heroes frequently reappear in the quaintest distortions. But, side 
by side with the traces of drollery and satire, we find the expression 
of deepest sympathy, and an intuitive understanding for the great 
events of human progress. Nowhere has the indignant resistance 
| of the free born soul against spiritual fetters resounded more power- 
fully than in Luther’s hymn, Hin’ feste Burg (which, although 
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of known origin, by its elementary force and simplicity of feeling, 
seems to deserve the name of the German Volkslied recently 
granted to it), and other songs of the Reformation period. We also 
must not forget the irrepressible tendency of the German soldier 
towards celebrating his own and his commander’s feats of valour in 
more or less indifferent doggrel, to which we owe many valuable con- 
tributions, from the song of the lanzknecht who “ was present” (this 
assertion of personal autopsy is typical) when they caught the 
French king at Pavia, down to the ballad of “Prince Eugene, the 
noble knight,” and the strongly diluted, but still somewhat racy, 
patriotic effusions of the great Frederick’s grenadier, by father 
Gleim.' If to these we add the Wanderlied, sung by the 
vagabond scholar and the journeying handicraftsman, and the 
drinking-song, full of jolly Walter Mapes-like bonhomic, we shall 
have nearly exhausted the favourite subjects of the popular song, 
as far as they are attached to the outward occurrences of human life. 
But nowhere is the depth and tenderness of the German nature 
displayed to greater advantage than in the true domain of all lyrical 
poetry, the love-song. It is undeniable that these artless ditties 
cannot vie with the verve of the French chanson or the sonorous 
grace of Tuscan rispetti and stornelli, any more than a lanzknecht 
song could equal the weirdness of a Scotch ballad; but it is just 
this total want of outward effect, and its exclusive reliance on the 
power of true feeling, which gives its principal charm to the German 
song, and at the same time makes it so eminently representative of 
German national character. I will not encumber the pages of this 
article with an ever so slight esthetical sketch of German popular 
poetry. May I only be allowed to quote as a specimen of the love- 
song with which we are here more immediately concerned, the follow- 
ing sad ditty. The reader must not ask me about its author or its 
presumable date. I only know that I used to hum its melancholy 
tune, and was impressed by its half-understood symbolism, at an age 
when all such antiquarian niceties seemed to be utterly irrelevant, 
as irrelevant indeed as perhaps they are in reality. Printed I saw 
it for the first time a few weeks ago, in Schuré’s charming Histoire 
du Lied. . My translation reproduces the original as closely as 
possible : 


‘* Last night I have been dreaming 
A dream, so heavily, 
In my garden there was growing 
A tree of rosemary. 





(1) I must remind the reader that the incognito of the author is not considered by me 
as an essential feature of the popular in opposition to the artistic song. The two 
criteria of the “ Volkslied’’ seem to me, firstly, its actual or past popularity, and, 
secondly, the real or apparent absence of artistic purpose, founded either on genuine 
naiveté or on the conscious effort of high poetic genius. 
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‘‘ A churchyard was the garden, 
A grave the flower-bed, 
And from the tree were drooping 
The leaves and blossoms dead. 


‘* The blossoms I did gather 
In a golden pitcher withal, 
Till broken quite to pieces 
From my hands I saw it fall. 


‘* Then saw I tears a-running, 

And drops as blood so red, 
What can the dream be meaning— 
Sweet true love, art thou dead ?” 


The second characteristic feature of the Vo/kslied alluded to stands 
in the relation of both cause and effect to the richness and variety 
of its motives. It is the continual contact and interchange of 
ideas between it and the artistic song. Early traces of this reciprocity 
we discover in what has been called the first classical age of German 
poetry, ?.c., the time of the Minnesingers. Although the social position 
of these courtly poets widely severed them from their humbler 
brethren of the fair and the roadside inn, still they never disdained 
to imbue their fantasy with the ever fresh naiveté of popular song. 
The most charming song of Walter von der Vogelweide, and 
perhaps one of the sweetest blossoms of erotic poetry, generally 
called from its suggestive burden Tandaradei, is written in the 
style of what has been named ignominiously “the lower love,” but 
which, in reality, is only the undisguised rendering of preartistic senti- 
ment. It was thus that the Minnesinger repaid with the additional 
interest of his genius and refinement, the suggestion he owed to 
the treasure of the people’s feeling, very different in this from the 
accomplished poet of the Langues d’Oc and d’Oil. Both Trouba- 
dours and Trouvéres borrowed some of their most charming forms, 
like the Alba, Serenade, and Pastorelle, from rustic song, but under 
their hands these simple blossoms of the fields were forced into an 
artificial bloom of great beauty and splendour, though entirely una- 
vailable for the less refined taste of the multitude. ‘The deep chasm 
opened in this way between Minstrel and Troubadour, natural and re- 
fined singers, could not but prove fatal to the creations of both. Courtly 
poetry, deprived of the ever new pulsation of unalloyed feeling, soon 
degenerated into a mere worship of abstract form, the petrified 
specimens of which we still admire in the stately and sonorous, but 
tco often almost meaningless, stanzas of Arnaut Daniel and Foleo 
of Marseilles. The popular muse, on the other hand, left without 
the guidance and example of her more refined sister, relapsed into 
grossness, and soon lost even the organ of exalted speech in the 
unintelligible stammering of a low patois. 
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In Germany, also, the prime of artistic song, as represented in 
names like Walter von der Vogelweide and Nithart von Reuentahl, 
was not of long duration. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century, poetry passed from the hands of a decaying nobility into 
those of the rising bourgeoisie, and was treated by the worthy 
“master singers” very much like another handicraft. A code of 
rules, under the name of “ Zabulatur,” was established, and his 
increasing proficiency in handling the traditional forms raised the 
aspiring singer through the different stages of apprenticeship to the 
dignity of a master and judge. The frequent glimpses of real 
poetic feeling, visible through the sluggish ‘stream of philistinism, 
form the redeeming features in this picture. But even these were 
wanting, when Martin Opitz, during the troubles of the war of 
thirty years, again raised the banner of German poetry, and ushered 
in the period of second-hand rococo which, in trying to reproduce 
the dignified graces of the French muse, ultimately tended to expose 
the hollow affectation of her pseudo-classicism in a Teutonic undress. 

All this while the Volkslied went its own way all but unnoticed by 
the literati of the day, but preserved from the influences of lassitude 
and commonplace vulgarity by the mighty events which, from time 
to time stirring up the passions of the nation, roused the popular 
muse to corresponding efforts. I have mentioned before the 
assistance lent by the poetry of the people to the reformatory move- 
ment of the sixteenth century, and I will add here that in the many 
beautiful choral melodies used at the present time in the Protestant 
service, popular tunes of great antiquity, and originally intended for 
a very different purpose, may be recognised. 

It remains to be acknowledged that a feeling for the charms of 
the pure source of unalloyed impulse was, even during the most 
artificial times, never quite lost amongst German poets. The 
beautiful songs of Simon Dach and Paul Fleming, conceived in the 
purest strain of popular simplicity, in the midst of the hubbub of 
both Silesian schools, strike one like the sweet wood-note of a wild 
bird among a flock of screaming peacocks. 

The same consciousness of the great value for poetry of a popular 
origin was shown at a later period, and in a manner characteristic to 
himself, by the man who, more than any other, may lay claim to the 
dignity of a liberator of the muse from conventional fetters. I 
am referring to a letter from Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, to his 
friend Nicolai, dated 20th September, 1777. The latter, a publisher 
and at the same time a prolific author of Berlin, stood at the head of 
a school of superficial Voltairians who, extending their scepticism 
beyond the limits of religious inquiry, were apt to consider as 
barbarous whatever did not fit into the system of their dry North- 
German rationalism. Not unlike certain contemporary legislators, 
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Nicolai was prone to place all the evils of this wicked world to the 
account of the Society of Jesus, and to this idiosyncrasy, combined 
with a clumsy attack on Goethe’s “ Werther,” he owes his place in 
“Faust” as “ Proktophantasmist,” who even on Mount Brocken 
“scents the Jesuits.” In the revived interest for popular poetry 
which, owing to Herder’s meritorious researches, began at that time to 
spread in Germany, he, of course, discovered only a morbid craving 
for the dark middle ages, and, in order to ridicule the whole move- 
ment, proposed to publish a collection of the silliest possible 
specimens of old songs, for which he also solicited Lessing’s 
contributions. But here he was to be sorely disappointed. Lessing, 
in his answer, strongly insists upon the merits of a true song of the 
people, as distinguished on the one side from the vulgar utterance 
of the rabble, and on the other from the inane productions of 
“scholarly rhymesters of the fourteenth and fifteenth century.” 

The zeal of Herder in discovering the hidden treasures of ancient 
folk-lore, roused chiefly by the previous congenial attempts of 
Bishop Percy in this country, was, of course, not to be damped by 
Nicolai’s dry scoff. As the final result of his researches, he 
published specimens of popular song amongst all nations, under the 
title of the “ Voices of Nations in Songs,” and from the appearance 
of this work, we may date, to some extent, the rise of a new epoch 
in poetry. The importance of the book lies perhaps less in the 
collected material, which, according to the scanty philological 
resources of the time, leaves much to be desired, than in the great 
interest with which the young and susceptible soul of Goethe 
received the new revelation. Most English readers will know 
Goethe’s masterly poem of the “Complaint of the Noble Wife of 
Asan-Aga,” which was smuggled into the volume as a translation 
from the original ‘“ Morlackisch.” 

But the impulse once received was soon to lead to higher efforts. 
Herder’s idea chimed in too well with the general disposition of the 
time and that of the young poet’s individual bias, not to be 
conducive to deeds of greater valour than a clever imitation. For 
this was the period of ‘storm and stress” in German literature. 
The cause of the natural v. the artificial, of Shakespeare against 
French classicism, had been pleaded by the mighty voice of Lessing, 
and Goethe’s own carly productions in the drama and novel show 
distinctly enough which way his genius tended. What was more 
natural than that now, when the wide unknown regions of popular 
feeling were discovered to him, when the lyrical giant touched his 
congenial mother-soil, his power of song grew irresistible ? In this 
way another stronghold of antiquated prejudice was broken, and a 
new domain thrown open to the longing of the human heart for 
impulsive utterance. 
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I have tried hitherto to sketch, as distinctly as my limited space 
would allow me, the line of progress which ultimately led to the 
re-union of popular and artistic song by the greatest poetic genius 
of modern times. Henceforth the task would devolve upon me to 
follow the new form of art on its further course through the bright 
but passing glow of the romantic school, to its second climax of 
development, when, under the hands of Heine and his followers, it 
was to become the exponent of intensest passion and deepest 
suffering. Many stars of song might be named like Brentano, 
Eichendorff, and Lenau, each bright and powerful in his individual 
sphere. But as I must fear that to the greater number of English 
readers these names are, and would have to remain, names only, I 
will limit myself to tracing a few general features, adhering 
essentially to the nature of German artistic song. 

As far as its metrical structure is concerned, the song of Gvuethe 
and Heine displays only very little difference from its popular 
source. Take, for instance, the following well-known stanza from 
one of the songs in Wilhelm Meister :— 

‘** Who never ate with tears his bread, 
Who never passed the night’s long hours 


Sleepless and weeping on his bed -- 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers,” 


and compare it with the above-quoted popular love-poem. The 
increase of every line by one iambic foot is, of course, quite 
accidental, and the only additional piece of workmanship consists in 
the introduction of rhyme into the first and third line of every 
verse. But even this is not by any means a necessary requirement 
of artistic song. The only way in which the poet could show his 
formal mastery, and in which indeed it has been shown by repre- 
sentative men, consists in those slight rhythmical nuances, mostly of 
an onomatopoetic kind, achievable only by the hand of genius, and 
scarcely perceptible to the multitude. 

This absence of all artificial effect contains at once a great danger 
and a still greater advantage with regard to the course of German 
literature, as distinguished from that of other nations. Let us, for 
instance, throw a comparing side-glance on two of the great English 
lyrists of the beginning of the present century. Both Shelley and 
Keats were willing to grapple with the great problems of humanity, 
and the only style in which such exalted subjects could be treated, 
naturally tended more towards the Pindaric ode than the simple 
stanza of the popular song. Hence the wonderful beauty and 
variety in the structure of their strophes and the elevation of their 
language; hence also the high standard of modern poetic lan- 
guage in general, which in this country ought to deter the young 
bard from entering the lists unprepared, or which, at least, makes it 
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easy to distinguish the master from the incompetent blunderer, the 
danger only being that undue importance might be gained by sound 
over sense, by mechanical skill over natural impulse. Such a danger 
need certainly not be apprehended in Germany, where the easy flow 
of the Volkslied stanza gave and gives a but too welcome oppor- 
tunity to the feeling youth for providing his commonplace amorous- 
ness with the additional charm of tolerable verse. But, on the 
other hand, the simplicity in metre and diction implied by the 
popular origin of German artistic song, gave full liberty to its 
masters in concentrating the full power of their genius on the 
unfettered expression of their impulsive thoughts, expanding, in 
this way, the flower-like nature of the Volkslied into a creation of 
highest artistic consciousness. 

Last, but not least, I mention the great advantages which the 
conciseness of German lyrics offered to the melodies of the composer, 
and this brings us at once to the second, viz., the musical considera- 
tion of our theme. We will here also begin with a brief survey of 
the historical material. 

Our remarks about the melodies of popular songs in Germany will 
be few and short. A classification of individual tunes would, in 
most cases, prove all but impossible, since the character of their 
modulations has undergone the influence of consecutive ages; a 
guess from the known or definable date of words as to the equal age 
of their musical accompaniments would also, in many cases, be open 
to serious objections, seeing that one and the same tune has often 
been used for different poems at different times. Numerous secular 
tunes have, as we mentioned before, been adopted by both the 
old and new churches for their purposes, and to these we shall 
have to recur on a later occasion. As to the general character 
of the German popular tune, especially in the love-song, it 
may be said that, together with high beauties of melodious expres- 
siveness, it displays great simplicity, and often monotony, of 
rhythmical progress, which, combined with the prevailing minor 
keys is, upon the whole, admirably adapted to express the melan- 
choly tone of most of the poems. As to the musical form of the 
Volkslied, I must ask the reader to remember that a strictly strophic 

reatment is with few, if any, exceptions adhered to, the melody of 
he first stanza being, without changes of importance, repeated in all 
he following ones. 

Between this and the variegated musical treatment of the artistic 

erman song, there is a wide chasm, and, in trying to overbridge 

, music itself offers us but little assistance. The only immediate 

mfluence, for instance, of the popular element on the works of 
ranz Schubert, the first and chief representative of modern song, 
nust be referred to the Slavonic rather than to his own nation- 
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ality, and is chiefly discernible in his instrumental composi- 
tions. It is true that the great masters of the last century 
repeatedly tried their power in the domain of song, but their efforts 
never proved of long vitality, partly because the poems of con- 
temporary writers contained but little of an inspiring nature, 
partly, also, because these composers did not fully comprehend the 
nature of this particular form of art. Mozart, for instance, intro- 
duced into his setting of Goethe’s “ Violet” a distinct recitativo, 
which, although charming in itself, cannot but appear out of place 
in these surroundings. Almost the same might, in a modified way, 
be applied to Beethoven himself; for, although he fully understood 
the bearing of Goethe’s lyrical efforts on the sister art, and, indeed, 
has anticipated in his settings of the great poet’s words all the 
essential varieties of treatment as applied in the artistic song 
of the present time, still it must be said that the condensed, 
almost epigrammatic, mode of expression required in the song, 
always proved a fetter to his grandly dramatic pathos. But, never- 
theless, it was Beethoven who, by urging in his great instrumental 
works, and particularly in the ninth symphony, the demand of 
a poetical basis of music, reacted inspiringly on his disciple 
Schubert, and through him on the progressive development of song. 
I, of course, do not mean to imply that Schubert’s lyrical works 
were originated, or even influenced, by Beethoven’s last sym- 
phony, which many of them preceded in time. But it seems 
that in the mysterious system of reciprocating forces, called economy 
of nature, the energy of dramatic expression was entirely absorbed 
by the greatest of modern masters, and the only step in advance 
which could be made at the time lay in the sphere of subjective 
passion. To supply this demand, the lyrical genius of Franz 
Schubert was fashioned and formed by nature’s own hand, and it is 
to the happy coincidence of his birth being almost simultaneous 
with the literary revival of the Volks/ied, that the artistic song owes 
its high position amongst the other forms of modern art, and at the 
same time marks an important step towards the ultimate amalgama- 
tion of poetry and music. 

In the artistic song so created, we have to consider three different 
forms of equal importance, all of them known to, and used with 
success by, Schubert. 

The first and simplest of them we will call the “strophic song,” 
because, in imitation of the Volkslied, it repeats throughout the 
unchanged melody of the first stanza. As a charming specimen 
of this kind I quote Schubert’s setting of Goethe’s ‘ Haidero- 
slein,” the tender grace of which is inimitably rendered by the 
melody. Very different from this is what the Germans call by the 
untranslateable but easily comprehensible title of “ Durchcom- 
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ponirtes (literally, throughcomposed) Lied,” in which the melody 
follows as closely as possible the different feelings expressed by the 
words, and therefore has to change with the varied sentiments of the 
single stanzas, artistic unity being preserved either by a recurring 
motive in the accompaniment, or by the return of the first melody 
at the end of the song. Schubert’s “Lindenbaum” may be con- 
sidered as representative in this phase of lyrical music. 

A still more progressive tendency is shown in what we will term 
the “declamatory song.” In this we closely approach the border-line 
of the “music of the future,” one important principle of which 
becomes distinctly recognisable. The vocal part is here changed 
into a kind of emphasised enunciation, while the accompaniment, 
raised to a hitherto unknown expressiveness, lets us divine the 
under-current of emotional pathos. Only where the lyrical feeling 
rises to a climax of intensity, the voice breaks out into a stream 
of melodious beauty, made doubly impressive by the artistic demand 
which it is destined to supply. As a masterpiece of this kind, and 
as one of the finest songs ever produced, we mention Schubert’s 
“ Die Stadt,” with its marvellous pianoforte bye-play, suggestive of 
the winds of heaven and the sighs of love forlorn. It is by songs of 
this order that Schubert has deserved the name of “le musicien le 
plus poétique,” attributed to him by Liszt, a name which, at the 
same time, expresses most emphatically his claim to a place amongst 
the greatest masters of his art. 

Schubert died young, “rich in what he gave, richer in what he 
promised,” as the inscription on his tombstone has it. That the 
height of his creative power was not surpassed, perhaps not reached 
by him at his death, is shown by the fact that the finest specimens 
of his lyrical muse are in a posthumous collection of his songs. 
But his seed had fallen on good soil. Mendelssohn and Schumann 
followed in his wake, and amongst the disciples of the latter 
composer we again count men like Brahms, J. O. Grimm, and many 
others with full-sounding names in the land of song. But as I had 
only lately an opportunity of treating the characteristic features of 
Schumann at some length,’ I will use the little space left me to 
introduce two living masters of song, both of strongly pronounced 
individuality, and not under the direct influence of any of the 
above-mentioned writers. I am speaking of Franz Liszt and Robert 
Franz. The artistic career of both has been widely different, and 
their treatment of the particular form of art in question been also 
in common ; still there is one feature peculiar to either, which is suffi- 
ciently important to explain the combination of their names in these 
pages, and indicative at the same time of the only basis on which a 
further organic progress of the song seems possible. Liszt and Franz 


(1) See June number of the Fortnicutty Review. 
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are both poets, before they are musicians. The strength of their musical 
renderings depends entirely on the beauty of the words interpreted 
by them. In composers of the last century we often observe how 
very little their music is connected with, and therefore depends 
upon, the underlying text, and even Schubert makes us forget 
occasionally the silliness of his words by dint of absolute melodious 
charm. But both Liszt and Franz are in an eminent sense masters 
of the modern, or shall we call it the “future” school. Their 
inspiration is essentially of a receptive feminine kind, and the 
greater or less intrinsic value of a poem set by them may infallibly 
be guessed by perusing their music even without the words. Robert 
Franz was from the beginning conscious of the strictly lyrical 
nature of his talent, and with a self-criticism rare among artists, 
he limited himself exclusively to his own sphere, without even 
attempting a flight into the regions of the more absolute forms of 
music. His works, amounting in all to forty-four, consist, with one 
or two exceptions only, of songs. But this self-chosen onesidedness 
is not in his case a sign of limited power. In the narrow space of 
the song our composer displays with more than ordinary skill the 
most intricate combinations of musical art, and even without 
his editorial labour, the world might recognise in Franz the 
thorough student of Bach and Handel by the fine contrapuntal 
texture of his lyrical accompaniments. In the pianoforte parts of 
his songs, with the strict and independent guidance of their single 
voices, we also see clearly a strong influence of the Lutheran choral 
which, moreover, the composer himself is ready to acknowledge, and 
through which he traces his intimate connection with the Volks- 
lied Quite in accordance with this we observe in Franz a strong 
predilection for the strophic treatment of his songs, sometimes even 
where the altered character of the words seems to require the 
stronger contrast of a new motive. But if in such cases we occa- 
sionally deplore the concession made by the poet to the musician, we 
cannot on the other hand refuse our highest admiration to the 
manner in which Franz, by a slight alteration in melody or accom- 
paniment, produces the most striking effects of at once musical and 
poetical beauty. In one of the finest of his songs called Herbst- 
sorge (Autumn sadness), the sudden hope of a new spring is 
rendered with astonishing brightness by a slight change of the 
motive, and the introduction of A natural instead of A flat. To sum 
up, Robert Franz is a musical lyrist in the most eminent sense of 
the word, without the broadness of dramatic passion, but full of 
sweetest sentiment, and unsurpassable in his rendering of the subtlest 
changes of human emotion. 

The first laurels of Franz Liszt were gathered in a sphere widely 
different from the quiet paths of song. The history of music 
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knows of no success approaching the unprecedented and still un- 
equalled applause with which the phenomenal achievements of the 
young pianoforte hero were received by the enthusiastic audiences 
of forty years ago. But the shallow fame of the virtuoso could not 
in the end satisfy the ardent longing for the ideal in his soul. 
Amidst the roaring applause of the multitude Liszt heard the 
distant voice of the true muse, and following her call, he exchanged 
the easy honours of the pianist for the thorny career of the com- 
poser, regardless of the obstacles with which popular indifference and 
professional ill-will tried to impede his progress. 

Amongst the purest fruits of his creative labour we count his 
songs, to which we now will dedicate the few closing remarks of 
our essay. 

In Robert Franz we observed, combined with the desire of 
a poetically free expression, a strong reverential feeling for the 
abstract sacredness of the musical form, as shown in the strophic 
treatment of his songs. Liszt, on the contrary, has entirely freed 
himself from this awe ; he is a poet, and nothing but a poet. His 
music, heard without the interpretation of the words, would seem 
an incoherent sequence of beautiful melodious snatches interrupted 
by declamatory passages, and only connected by an indefinable con- 
tinuance of sentiment which occasionally takes the form of what 
I have on a former occasion described as the “leading motive.”’ 
The laws of tonality are continually violated by the abrupt intro- 

uction of the most divergent keys, and occasionally the metrical 
structure of the poem itself is obscured by the composer’s dramatic 
vivacity. Here we have reached at last the consistent carrying out 
of the poetic principle in music to its final consequences. The pros 
and cons of this radicalism are equally obvious. In one respect the 
sense of unity and consistent development in the musical part, so 
essential to the enjoyment of every true work of art, is in danger of 
being lost by means of the frequent intrusions of purely poetical 
effects upon the flow of the melody; but on ‘the other hand the 
perfect blending of the two arts strikes the hearer with a feeling of 
beauty and harmony of a higher order, because it arises from the 
mutual surrender of two divergent elements in one common effort. 
iin works like his setting of Lenau’s “Three Gipsies,” Liszt has 
brought the efficiency of music for poetical purposes to a pitch 
ormerly unknown in lyrical compositions; in adding, moreover, 
hat this music with its weird national colouring is, absolutely 
peaking, of great intrinsic beauty, I think I have said sufficient to 
show that in the hands of a master artistic song is capable of vying 
successfully with the other forms of musical art in their most 
advanced stages of progress. 


Franz Hurrer. 











THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND INDIAN FINANCE. 


Every form of government has its peculiar diseases, to which it is 
especially liable, and which, if unchecked, bring about its destruction. 
A representative government may generally be of a hardier consti- 
tution than a despotism, and may not be subject to those violent 
disorders which pass beyond cure before a remedy can be applied ; 
but it is nevertheless mortal, and the disease to which it most often 
succumbs is the substitution of speech for action. The honorable 
members who read complacently their corrected speeches in the next 
morning’s Times, sincerely believe that they have done something for 
the good of the country, while they have only been talking of doing 
it. The cackling of geese has saved but one State; and the head 
clerks who govern the country do not even read the speeches of the 
men whom the theory of government supposes to be their masters. 

A Committee of the House of Commons has been sitting for many 
months to consider the subject of Indian Finance, and as yet there is 
no sign that their labours are approaching a termination. An enor- 
mous mass of evidence has been recorded ; numberless witnesses have 
been examined, some whose views are entitled to the utmost respect, 
and many whose opinions are not worth the paper on which they are 
printed. 

But the conclusion which the Committee will embody in their 
final report might have been safely predicted at their first sitting. 
It will be impossible for men, the majority of whom have no practical 
knowledge of India or the difficulties of Indian administration, to 
decide between the hostile theories and opposite views which the 
several witnesses have expressed. The weight of Lord Lawrence in 
one scale will be counterbalanced by that of Sir Charles Trevelyan in 
the other. General Strachey’s defence of the Department of Public 
Works will be found as masterly as any attack made upon it. Every 
argument will appear conclusive till the next witness has demolished 
it; while the natives summoned from India will complete the con- 
fusion, by expressing views either in accordance with what they 
believe to be the policy of the Indian Government, or ignoring 
essential conditions of our rule—such as the necessity of maintaining 
a powerful army and an administration the chief expenses of which 
are due to a generous desire to develope the resources of the country 
and to improve the condition of its people. 

All that the Committee can do in this respect will be to suggest an 
improved system of account, to recommend stricter economy in expen- 
diture, and a larger employment of native agency in the several 
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branches of the administration ; and yet this will be but a barren 
result of so much labour. The Government of India does not require 
pressing to accept any system of account which may be shown to be 
an improvement on that in use. For several years economy has been 
so constantly preached, and so rigidly enforced, that its fruits are 
only too apparent in general discontent and the deterioration of 
every department of the State; while the employment of natives in 
the higher offices of the Government service has been urged by suc- 
cessive Administrations since 1826, and is being fairly carried out 
wherever competent men can be found. 

Should the Committee recommend more than this, they must fail. 
\ measure cannot be introduced into India simply because a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons desires to amuse itself with financial 
experiments. Let us suppose the Committee to assert the Income Tax 
to be animpost unsuited to India. Will such an assertion prevent its 
imposition the moment the necessities of the State require it? If 
they declare that large reductions should be made in the army, the 
Secretary of State will reply that the Viceroy is responsible for the 
safety of the country, and that he is unable to spare a single regiment. 
The Horse Guards would naturally agree with the Secretary of State, 
and the opinion of the Committee would remain, what it was before, 
the impracticable opinion of a few gentlemen imperfectly acquainted 
with the subject. 

Nothing can be more mischievous than parliamentary interference 
with the details of Indian administration. The authority of the 
Viceroy is weakened; measures are introduced, not because they are 
suited to the country, but to satisfy doctrinaires who are most 
clamorous when they are most wrong; unjustifiable demands are 
made upon the Indian Treasury, and the people are taught to believe 
that above the Secretary of State and the Viceroy—who, representing 
the Queen, Should be the final and absolute authority—there exists in 
the House of Commons a court of appeal in which every claim, how- 
ever preposterous, will find an advocate, and every grievance, 
however fanciful, obtain a hearing. 

Did the House of Commons generally take a deep interest in the 
affairs of India, the evil of parliamentary interference, though not 
less real, would be inevitable, and criticism would be out of place. 
ut this is not the case. To the majority of members any subject 
onnected with India is distasteful; they believe in the honesty and 
ntelligence of its Government; they do not desire to embarrass it by 
dyice which it would be difficult to follow, and they leave the 
ouse when any Indian discussion is imminent. The members who 
interest themselves in Indian affairs are very few, and although 
among their number are some distinguished and able men, they 
neither represent the House nor the country, and cannot by any 
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stretch of courtesy be held as competent to advise the Secretary of 
State as the members of his Council, composed of experts in every 
branch of Indian administration. The constitution of the Indian 
Government is proved by its practical working to be excellent, and 
few changes can be suggested which would be improvements. 
Efficiency would probably be promoted, were the tenure of office in 
Council limited to ten years, keeping up a healthy circulation, 
excluding men past work, and including those in possession of the 
latest Indian experience. Another improvement, now indeed under 
consideration, would be the interchange of special offices between 
Indian and English officials, so as to place at the disposal of the 
Wome Government men with practical knowledge of India. 

But whatever improvements in the existing system may be sug- 
gested, increased parliamentary interference will certainly not be 
included amongst them. The Indian Government is necessarily a 
despotism, beneficent, and ruling for the advantage of the people, but 
still a despotism; and the homeopathic remedies which in repre- 
sentative governments are held infallible for all complaints, are 
powerless in its disorders. 

For the successful government of India, men are needed who place 
action before speech, whose personal responsibility is known and 
acknowledged, and whose political courage is equalled by their local 
experience. The difficulties of such government are immensely 
increased when members of the House of Commons, with intentions 
as excellent as their ignorance is profound, insist upon tendering 
impracticable advice, and denouncing the extravagance and enor- 
mities of an Administration which, for economy and efficiency, has 
probably no equal in Europe or Asia. 

In the debate on the Indian Budget at the close of the last session, 
Mr. Fawcett proposed a resolution in the following terms :— 


‘That in the opinion of this House the present constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India fails to secure an efficient and economical management of its 
finances, and that this House views with apprehension the state of local taxation 
in that country, and is of opinion that its financial condition must be regarded 
as unsatisfactory, so long as the Income Tax forms its only financial reserve.” 


This resolution was supported by a speech which was only remark- 
able as an illustration of the strange ignorance of Indian affairs which 
may be enjoyed by a gentleman of the highest ability, who has made 
them his especial study. It is difficult to imagine what induced 
Mr. Fawcett either to propose the resolution or to withdraw it. 
Being a member of the Select Committee on Indian Finance, which 
was still sitting, his resolution was disrespectful, as anticipating the 
report of the Committee, and plainly signifying the contemptuous 
view which he entertained of its work and probable result. Yet it 
was Mr. Fawcett himself who procured the appointment of the Com- 
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mittee. When the resolution was fairly launched there should have 
been no withdrawal for which no argument was advanced that was 
not already familiar to the proposer. 

But there can be no doubt that the speech will have the most mis- 
chievous effect in India, and will appreciably weaken the hands of 
the Government. The natives who read it, and the vernacular 
papers which translate and republish it, will be unable to estimate 
the weight which the House of Commons and the English people 
place upon it. They will imagine that its denunciations of tyranny, 
extravagance and mismanagement are endorsed by the House and 
the people, and the agitation against the Government, which is rea- 
sonable under constitutional institutions and absurd under despotic 
institutions, will become louder and more persistent. No influence in 
India which affects the people can be with safety despised or disre- 
garded ; the truth of a cry is not the measure of its success, there or 
eleewhere; and if the leaders of public opinion in India, among 
whom Mr. Fawcett may fairly be counted, assert with sufficient 
energy and persistence that the people are misgoverned, the time will 
surely come when, in spite of past history and present experience, 
the assertion will be generally believed, to the grave peril of the 
Empire. 

I do not assert that the Government of India is perfect. It 
commits many mistakes and some extravagances; but we shall 
vainly endeavour to find an administration which is its superior 
in strength, consistency, intelligence, and honesty. The people are 
generally contented ; the chiefs have been made loyal by generous 
concessions—so generous, indeed, that no foreign power can even 
offer them more than they now enjoy; in every direction the signs 
of progress are visible; life and property are secure; schools and 
colleges are covering the country; roads and irrigation works are 
guaranteeing the people against famine; pauperism is practically 
unknown; whilst the respect which neighbouring States entertain 
for our power and policy is shown by the action of the rulers of 
Kabul, Bokhara, Yarkand, Kokan, and Khiva, who in the last few 
ears have begged for an alliance, or have offered to hold their States 
as dependencies of the British Crown. 
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h Indian finance is, in its nature, a difficult subject, and its difficulty 
le as been increased by the unsystematic application of principles the 
d uth of which Indian statesmen admit. These principles, which are 
it. most axiomatic, are not necessarily in accordance with English 
sh olitico-economical doctrine, and may even be opposed to it, but they 
he e drawn from a practical knowledge of the country and the people, 
us [@ whose prejudices must be respected even when most extravagant. 
it [@the science of taxation consists in raising the largest sum of money 
m= 


n the least obnoxious manner, and cannot be successfully applied 
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without full consideration of the various social, moral, and political 
forces which influence the people. As magistrate and chief revenue 
officer of several of the most important of the Punjab districts, I have 
had practical experience of the detailed working of our financial 
system, and for the last three years as Under Secretary and Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the Punjab I have been able to 
study its general application, and ascertain the views held regarding 
it by officials and people in every part of that province. 

The Punjab is not a rich country, but it is politically the most 
important part of India, and, as illustrating financial principles, is 
especially valuable; for its importance, and the manly character of 
its people, forbid experiments which might be tried without danger 
elsewhere. It may be that some forms of taxation approved in the 
Punjab are unsuited to other parts of India, but the main features of 
taxation are everywhere the same, while an element of uncertainty is 
eliminated from the consideration of the popularity of any particular 
impost in the outspoken and manly character of the Nerth Indian 
races, who protest energetically against any taxation ; ‘2h is espe- 
cially distasteful to them. ® 
i" It would not be possible, within the limits of ¢' pap° Pto discuss 
the details of Indian finance. The simpler, and ind”, the only 
course by which the subject can be made either interestin, ‘or clear to 
English readers, is to state the general principles on vsich alone 
Indian finance can be safely founded, and then show by {llustration 
how almost every question around which the war of staijlesmen and 
theorists has been waged fiercest, may be decided by reference to one 
or other of them. Some of the principles here laid down may appear 
rather political than financial, but in India the latter term includes 
almost the whole field of administration, and no measure of taxation 
can be introduced without: full consideration of its possible political 
effects. 


The fundamental principles of Indian finance I understand to be 
the following -— 

1. The army in India must be maintained at such strength as will 
secure the Empire against foreign attack or internal disorder. 

2. Indian expenditure must continually increase. 

3. The agricultural classes must not be taxed to such an amount, 
or in such a manner, as to compel them to surrender their proprietary 
or cultivating rights in the land. 


4. The non-agricultural classes should pay their share of the 
burthen of taxation. 


5. Money should be raised by increasing the rates of existing taxes, 
not by imposing new ones. 


6. All ways of raising money are moral, so long as they are not 
obnoxious to the people. 
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7. All taxation, local as well as imperial, should be controlled by 
the Supreme Government. 

8. Local administrations should receive for local requirements the 
whole revenue raised in the several provinces, less a deduction for 
imperial purposes. 

9. The money for extraordinary public works of a remunerative 
nature should be provided by loans. 

10. Natives of India should, as far as possible, be employed in the 
public service. 

The first of these propositions will hardly be denied, although the 
differences of opinion as to its application are many and great. Our 
first necessity is to hold India securely ; and education, sanitation, 
canals and railways are altogether secondary in importance. But the 
determination of the number of troops requisite for this purpose must 
rest with the Commander-in-Chief in India in communication with 
the Governor-General in Council. The opinion of no finance com- 
mittee, no civilian in India, no military officer separate from the 
Head Quarters Staff, is of any great value, as the question can only 
be considered as a whole, with special reference to the several duties 
and the proper proportion of Native and British troops, and the 
varying circumstances of every province of the Empire. 

The proportion of the revenues of India absorbed by the army, 
exclusive of the cost of barracks and military works which is pro- 
vided by the Public Works Department, at first sight appears to be 
excessive when compared with the cost of a far larger force fifteen 
years ago. But many causes combined have produced this result. 
The cost of living in India has, for private individuals, increased 
quite as rapidly as for the army, and salaries which some years ago 
represented wealth, are now little more than a bare competency. 
The wages of labour have largely risen, and although both this and 
the increased cost of all produce are subjects of congratulation, 
proving the prosperity of the country and its ability to bear increased 
taxation, the natural result is seen in the cost of the army. The 
revenue has grown faster than the military estimates, and the 
financial position, in spite of hostile criticism, is much better than it 
was before the Mutiny. The cost of transport of troops and of com- 
missariat stores is another item of increased expenditure; but this is 
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y not to be regretted, as it signifies full payment for carriage, which 
in former days was paid for insufficiently or not at all, under a 
e system of forced labour—a curse to the country and a fruitful source 
of discontent. The pay of the troops themselves has been raised, 
S, while large sums are annually spent on matters connected with their 
health, exercise and recreation, with the best possible results, as the 
ot 


statistics of the mortality in the army amply prove. Compare the 
condition of British soldiers in India to-day with their condition 
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twenty years ago, as described by Sir Charles Napier in his “ Indian 
Misgovernment ;” and it will be understood that the change could 
not have been effected without a very heavy expenditure. Lastly, 
although the Native army has been largely reduced since the Mutiny, 
the British force has been strengthened, and the annual cost of a 
British soldier is four times greater than that of a native. 

The Government of India have long been making determined 
efforts to reduce military expenditure. Lord Lawrence, Lord Strath- 
nairn, and Lord Mayo all worked in this direction; and the present 
Viceroy, whose experience in the War Office specially qualifies him 
to deal with the subject, is as earnest in carrying out all possible 
retrenchments. But I doubt whether any great reduction, either in 
the number of the troops or in the cost of the army generally, will 
be found practicable. Madras will doubtless lose a few regiments ; 
and it is a question whether the whole Madras army should not be 
gradually disbanded, and its place supplied by a smaller force of 
north-country troops. Madras soldiers are not to be compared, in 
strength or courage, with either Ghoorkhas, Pathans, or Sikhs, and 
it seems a waste of power to maintain a force which is admittedly 
inferior to what could be supplied at no greater or at a smaller cost. 
Economy and efficiency would both be promoted by the abolition of 
the offices of Commanders-in-Chief in Bombay and Madras, together 
with their staffs, the whole army in India being placed under the 
direct orders of the Commander-in-Chief in India, and the two 
minor Presidencies becoming divisional commands. The existing 
system was intelligible, and indeed necessary, before the days of 
railways and telegraphs ; but it has become obsolete and mischievous. 
It entails unnecessary expense ; it divides an army which for its own 
interests and the interests of the empire should be united; and it 
exaggerates the importance of Bombay and Madras, the Governors 
of which are always too ready to forget that they are the subor- 
dinates and the lieutenants, not the equals, of the Viceroy. The 
Punjab, which is larger and more important than either Madras or 
Bombay, has a local army of ten thousand men. But this force is 
commanded, and efficiently commanded, by a colonel with the rank 
of brigadier-general, whose whole staff consists of a single officer, 
and the whole expenses of administration are a few shillings a year for 
pens and stationery. It would be as reasonable to appoint to the 
Punjab Frontier Force a Commander-in-Chief, Adjutant and Quarter- 

- master-general, with the whole following of a head-quarters staff, as 
to continue this arrangement either at Bombay or Madras. But 
reductions such as these will not make any great impression on the 
military estimates. This the Finance Committee of the House of 
Commons have seen, and it is a large reduction of the native 
army which they have most at heart. 
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Here a political question of great moment has to be considered. 
We will put aside the facts that a British force would in the field 
be of little use without a proportion of native troops, and that 
the duties which the latter have to perform, both in peace and war, 
are at present onerous, and could not be performed by Europeans, 
unless their numbers were increased so largely as to make the cost 
double the saving; for supposing the English soldier to do twice as 
much as the native, though in fact in the plains he would do less of 
the special duties in question, his cost is four times that of the native. 
Nor will we maintain that, considering the extent of Hindostan, the 
length of its frontier, inhabited by independent and hostile tribes, the 
circumstances of our rule, and the number of well-equipped and 
disciplined troops maintained by native princes, the army in India 
is numerically exceedingly small. 

These considerations, all of them of great weight, are for the 
military authorities to urge. I would only assert that a large reduc- 
tion of the native army would be the most unpopular measure that 
could be proposed, and politically the most disastrous. To the army 
all the fighting races of North India-look for employment. Military 
service is the tie which binds them to the Government, and keeps 
them not only content but actively loyal. Every family has in the 
army a father, brother, or a son, who, in their frequent visits to their 
village, describe the power and wisdom of the Government and the 
liberality with which it treats its servants. In the wild, outlying 
tracts, where European officers are rarely seen, the only manifesta- 
tions of the British Government would be the tax-gatherer, were it 
not for the native soldier. He is considered by the people, and con- 
siders himself, as the favoured child of the Government, and on 
retirement he is constantly chosen as the representative of the village 
community. Often, when I have ridden into a village where some 
inquiry into a criminal case or revenue dispute was to be made, the 
first man to come up, with a military salute, was the native soldier 
on leave, whose assistance is always given eagerly on the side of order 
and authority. It is pleasant to see him enter the court in which 
the magistrate is deciding cases, to present, perhaps, some simple 
petition about the care of his land while he is absent on service, with 
a frank and easy confidence that the Government will see justice is 
done him. The native army is the school for loyal subjects. 
Instead of being a source of weakness to the British Government, it 
is its truest strength, and I would see its increase with far greater 
satisfaction than its reduction. The Mutiny certainly taught us that 
it was possible to have a native army too numerous and too highly 
favoured ; but the lesson of the Mutiny has happily been learnt, and the 
native army is now no more a danger to the Indian Government 
than the English Volunteers are to the Government at home. Nor is 
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it desirable to turn the swords of the Sikhs and Afghans into plough- 
shares. Their military spirit we should rather encourage than 


check ; for we do not know when or against whom we may be com- 


pelled to employ them. For endurance, courage, obedience, and 
devotion they are second to no soldiers in the world, and well led by 
English officers and supported by British troops, they will hold their 
own with honour against any army in Europe. 

Although the proposition that expenditure must be expected to 
increase and not to diminish is supported not only by past experience 
in India, but by the financial history of every civilised government 
in the world, there are many who will deny it, and rather look to 
reduction of expenditure to cure discontent and deficits. But India 
is, after all, a malade imaginaire. There is no discontent which a 
wise financial policy cannot at once remove, and the expenditure of 
the last ten years has not exceeded the income, of which a large 
portion must be considered to have been invested, having been spent 
upon works which sooner or later will prove richly remunerative. 
All unnecessary expenditure should be reduced; but the Finance 
Committee does not appreciate the constant efforts of Lord Lawrence 
and of Lord Mayo to economize. So much has been done that little 
remains to do. In the Punjab, establishments have been so reduced 
as to seriously embarrass the administration; and in answer to an 
invitation from Lord Northbrook’s Government to state in what 
direction reduction was still possible, it was necessary to reply that 
after the most careful consideration there was not a single depart- 
ment in the province which could be further weakened without the 
utmost inconvenience. Nor was this the merely stereotyped reply 
of a local government, jealous of its administrative efficiency and 
resolved to oppose any reductions whatever; but every department 
was breaking down from over-work, and the absolute necessity of 
strengthening them has now been admitted by both the Supreme 
and Home Governments. 

But while further reduction is difficult, expenditure has always a 
tendency to increase. If this is the case in England, where civilisa- 
‘tion is somewhat advanced, how much more must it be so in a poor, 
backward country like India, where all progress must be inaugurated 
by the Government, where its entire cost must be borne by the 
Government, and where the necessities of civilisation, to say nothing 
of its luxuries, have still to be provided. It is easy to assert that to 
lear» the people with a nominal taxation is better than supplying 
them with schools and jails and hospitals; but to assert it is to deny 
the very condition of our rule—the raison d’étre of the government of 
India. Progress is the breath of our life, and no Government which 
calls itself enlightened can head a reaction against it. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan and statesmen of his school may look back 
with regret to the days when the old East India Company grew fat, 
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and slept and did nothing—when their treasury was full, for the 
sole reason that they neglected their every duty. But no return to 
that Castle of Indolence is possible. As easily might we bring back 
a past geological age, and as justly regret the ichthyosaurus or the 
labyrinthodon that slept or wallowed in the mud. The Government 
of India is generally represented as dragging the people unwillingly 
behind it in the road of reform, as a master drags a truant boy to 
school. But India does not need to be ridden with aspur. The 
people themselves are eager for progress; their constant demand is 
for more schools and colleges, for roads and bridges to open up the 
country, for doctors and dispensaries ; while the charges for adminis- 
tration, police, jails, and court-houses must grow with the increase 
of wealth and population. No effort on our part can materially check 
them, and the problem of Indian finance is not so much to reduce 
expenditure as to increase the revenue in such a manner as least to 
inconvenience the people. 

In determining in what manner an increased revenue can be 
raised or the present revenue raised more easily, the first considera- 
tion is the necessity of keeping the mass of the people, the agricul- 
tural classes, content, and this can only be done by securing their 
hereditary rights in the land. So long as men are landed proprietors, 
with a direct interest in the continuance of settled government, they 
pre loyal. If they lose or fear to lose their rights in the land, they 
at once become hostile to the Government and ready for change, 
which, be it what it may, must improve their condition. This has 
been proved over and over again in India, and never more clearly 
than during the Mutiny, which was a military and not a popular 
revolt. The proprietary body, except perhaps in Oudh, where 
landed rights were unsettled, had no sympathy with the mutineers, 
and made no sign against the Government. The removal of autho- 
rity no doubt caused great disorder; but the villagers did not take 
up arms against the Government which they trusted, but against 
their neighbours, with whom they had ancient boundary disputes, 
and to recover long-dormant rights in the land. 

In North India, where the mass of the population consists of pea- 
sant proprietors cultivating their own land, there are undoubtedly 
signs of future discontent and trouble, unless the Government takes 
imely measures to avert them. The climate and rainfall are capri- 

ious ; a good harvest may be succeeded by several years of drought ; 
he people, although industrious, are extravagant and improvident ; 
and has risen enormously in value, and long peace and improved 
communications have made the trading classes wealthy. The result 
is that the latter are eager to purchase, and the proprietors, pressed 
by debt or the demands of money-lenders, are compelled to sell. 
The number of such transfers, already large, is year by year increas- 
ing. It is difficult for an English reader, naturally considering this 
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transaction the most simple in the world, and to be justified by every 
rule of political economy, to understand its demoralising effects. 
The peasant who has lost the land which his ancestors have held ever 
since the village was founded, perhaps several hundred years before, 
continues to cultivate as tenant the land he before owned. But life 
has no longer any charms for him. He hates with a bitter hate the 
money-lender whom he serves, and whose exorbitant interest has 
ruined him, and he curses the Government which allowed his ruin. 
Nor does the evil end here. The money-lender, having once got a 
footing in the village, intrigues and bribes and cajoles. He buys a 
field here and a house there, and in ten years we shall find him the 
proprietor of the whole village, and the hardest and most grasping of 
landlords. What can the simple villagers do against his perjured 
witnesses and forged receipts? He came like a wasp into the hive, 
and the bees dared not use their stings, for he was supported by the 
whole power of the Government and the law. 

The indebtedness of the peasant is not caused by excessive taxa- 
tion. The Government share of the produce is one-sixth; but 
perhaps one-eighth would more truly represent what is taken. In 
addition to this, there are local rates—for the district post, the 
village school, the remuneration of village officers, and for district 
roads, which sometimes amount to as much as twenty or thirty per 
cent. on the land revenue. In a good season this taxation is not 
felt ; in a bad season it is burthensome in the extreme. If an average 
of good and bad years be taken, the proprietor could easily pay his 
dues, but there is a rigidity about the method of collecting the land 
revenue which makes no allowance for the natural improvidence of 
the native, and the certainty of his immediately spending the profits 
of a favourable harvest ; while, when his crops have altogether or in 
great part failed, he is pressed for payment of the Government 
demand, and has no other resource than to throw himself into the 
hands of the money-lender, from which he rarely escapes, or to sell 
his cattle, or mortgage his land. 

For large tracts in India, especially those the cultivation of which 
depends on rain, the most obvious way to save the proprietors from 
debt would be to consider the revenue assessed for the whole term of 
settlement, say thirty years, as a debt to be paid off within that term 
in the most convenient manner, to open adebtor and creditor account 
with the village, to collect a large amount in a good year and a 
small amount, or nothing at all, in a year of scarcity. This might 
. cause some fluctuations in the land revenue accounts; but the 
“average throughout India would be nearly constant. 

The-peasant proprietors would be still further relieved should the 
Supreme rnment consent to allow each province to administer 
its own revenues, when local taxation might in a great measure be 


abolished. 
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But the non-agricultural classes in India, the minority, but the 
wealthy minority, must, at the same time, bear their share of the 
burden of taxation. That they do not do so is notorious, and the 
recent abolition of the income-tax has relieved them from the small 
portion they have hitherto borne. It will be necessary to reimpose 
the income-tax at a higher rate than it has ever been previously 
levied before our financial policy can be either sound or equitable. 

What is the immediate result of the abolition of this impost? 
The money which it furnished must be otherwise provided. The 
destruction of one fruitful source of income will not render the 
demands on the Treasury less urgent, and the inevitable result is 
that the burthen is merely shifted from the shoulders of the trading 
classes to those of the agriculturists. Such policy seems to me judi- 
cial blindness. The very classes which gain most by our Govern- 
ment, and are best able to pay for its protection, are altogether 
excused ; while the land, already overburthened, is still more heavily 
taxed, and the peasant proprietors, whose loyalty is essential to the 
permanence of our rule, are alienated, not so much by the extrava- 
gant demands on them as by the contrast of their own liabilities with 
the exemption of their neighbours who are so fortunate as to hold no 
proprietary rights in the land. 

The income-tax, as applied in India, had defects, but they were 
easy of remedy. In the first place the rate was too low, but a small 
revenue being realised with great trouble and an elaborate 
machinery ; secondly, too large a part of the tax was paid by the 
land ; and thirdly, the system of collection was in many parts of 
India careless and imperfect. Were these defects removed, the 
income-tax would be unobjectionable. 

The minimum limit of assessable income should be fixed high, so 
as to exclude the poorer classes, perhaps £60 per annum would be 
fair; while a rate of five per cent. would not be an inequitable 
demand on the commercial classes. The land, that is to say the 
cultivating proprietors, should be altogether exempt. Their inclu- 
sion among the assessable classes was the one blot in an otherwise 
excellent tax, the fly in the apothecarv’s ointment which caused the 
whole to stink. And yet, by the abolition of the tax, this very evil 
has been intensified. The agriculturist should be relieved, but the 
great landed proprietors should of course pay their quotum, and if 
for land the minimum limit of assessable income were fixed at £1,000 
per annum, this object would be attained. In the Punjab, the land 
of small peasant proprietors, I do not think that there are twenty 
landowners who, with this limit, would be assessed, but in Oudh 
and Bengal the proprietors are very wealthy and shouid certainly 
contribute. 

That the imposition of the income-tax occasioned a great outcry 
is certain, and it is no less certain that the tax was not unpopular, 
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and that the agitation was originated and continued by the majority 
of the Bengal newspapers, English and vernacular. If these had 
been exempted from the operation of the tax, not a word would 
have been said against it, for the simple reason that, to a country 
like India, the income-tax is precisely suited, and no reasonable 
argument has ever to my knowledge been discovered against it, 
except its unpopularity, which I deny. No tax is popular, in one 
sense ; but the income-tax when properly worked is not obnoxious. 
Where there have been complaints, the fault has been in the 
machinery employed. In the Punjab, the magistrate of the district 
was President of the Assessment Committee, which was composed of 
the most able and respectable native gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood. No subordinate native agency was employed, no corruption 
was possible, all complaints were heard by the magistrate in person, 
and throughout the Punjab, inhabited by the most independent and 
outspoken people, who will not endure oppression, there were no 
complaints against the tax whatever. This surely proves that com- 
plaints elsewhere, were either due to interested agitation or to careless 
work of the revenue authorities. Even if the tax were unpopular 
among the trading classes, justice would still require its imposition. 
‘We must have money, and can risk the wrath of the shopkeepers 
with their yard-wands. 

What we cannot risk is the just discontent of the agricultural 
population, which the policy favoured by Mr. Fawcett and his school 
is surely drawing down upon us. To him the inarticulate masses 
who most require our sympathy and aid are unthought-of and un- 
known. He only hears, as the voice of India, the chatter of half- 
educated Bengal clerks and editors, who consider themselves born 
to direct the Empire, and who talk sedition of a Government which 
laughs at them. 

It will no doubt be easy to find opinions of distinguished men 
against the tax. There is that of Mr. Massey, which Mr. Fawcett 
has more than once quoted : “ Nothing on earth should induce me to 
hold office as Finance Minister if the condition imposed upon me 
by the Secretary of State was the maintenance of an income-tax as 
an ordinary source of revenue.” But Mr. Massey, though an 
admirable Chairman of Committees of the House of Commons, knew 
less of India than a national schoolboy or Mr. Fawcett himself, and 
the only thing for which he is there remembered is a bon-mot, not 


~without merit, to the effect that every thing smells in India except 


the_fiowers. 


Other, men as distinguished, and with greater knowledge of the 
country, may have condemned the tax from a mistaken belief in the 
genuineness of the agitation against it, or seeing the oppression which 
a careless and corrupt, assessment must create. All that I assert 
is, that whenever the assessment is made honestly and under the 
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bersonal supervision of European officers, corruption and oppression 
re hardly possible, the people entertain no objection to the tax, 
nd the opinion of European officers is almost unanimous in its 
javour. 

The resolution of Mr. Fawcett states it to be unsatisfactory that 
jhe income-tax should form the only Indian financial reserve. 

ith this I entirely agree. The income-tax should not bea reserve 
at all, but a source of income as permanent as the land revenue. 
For a reserve we must look to the land, and this is in accordance 
with all Indian precedent. At present it is impossible to do so. 
But were the commercial classes to relieve the cultivators of a 
considerable portion of the imperial taxation they now bear, and 
were local taxation diminished by the decentralization of the 
finances, it would be possible, without causing any popular discontent, 
to form a financial reserve by inserting in all new engagements for 
the land revenue a clause to the effect that the Government, in the 
event of war, rebellion, or any extraordinary emergency, should 
have the power, not oftener than once in five years, and when prices 
were not below the average rate, to. make collections ten per cent. 
in excess of the regular revenue demand. What the cultivators require 
is that their obligations should be known and clearly defined. If this 
be done, and relief afforded to them in the ways above noticed, no objec- 
tion would be raised to a measure which in times of difficulty would 
give the Government a financial reserve of two millions sterling. 

The remaining principles of Indian Finance can only be briefly 
noticed. That which condemns new taxation is too often forgotten 
by Indian financiers, who congratulate themselves on the invention 
of a new tax as heartily as gourmands on that of anewdish. We 
have had the ex Juce lucellum experiment tried by Sir Richard Temple 
as by Mr. Lowe; while some of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald’s financial 
expedients were more suited to the pantomime than to real life. 
But the natives of India hate innovation, and that Finance Minister 
is wisest who is least original. The novelty of the income-tax was 
its chief defect when it was first introduced; and the chief reason 
against its abolition was that the country had become used to it, and 
any dislike which its novelty had occasioned had passed away. 
When it is reimposed, as it certainly must be soon, it will be again a 
new tax and will be unpopular till the people, a second time, have 
become accustomed to it. 

To discuss the morality of a tax on any other ground than its 
appropriateness to the country and the people should be unnecessary. 
It is true that the duty on opium—a Government monopoly which 
without being a tax brings in so large a revenue and lightens Indian 
taxation without being itself felt by the people—is often denounced 
as a national disgrace. There is perhaps no branch of the Indian 
Revenue so unobjectionable and with which it would be more impos- 
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sible to dispense. But the great fluctuations in the opium revenue tend po 
to demoralise the finances, and lead either to a timid or an extravagant 
policy ; and it would bea prudent measure to treat opium as an excep- 
tional item of revenue in an extraordinary budget, to estimate for and Bs 
spend as income only the average opium revenue of a series of years, 
adding any surplus to the cash balances, and taking therefrom any 
deficiency. This procedure would remove the greatest element of 
uncertainty from the Indian budget. I do not believe there is much ' 
danger of the opium revenue decreasing. It is far more likely largely P 
to increase. We have practically a monopoly, as, although opium oa 
cultivation is extending in China, the Indian variety has a special 
excellence of its own, and it is always in the power of the Indian ?, 
Government to extend the cultivation and diminish the price of P 
the drug. 

No measure would be more productive of economy than the 
decentralization of the finances, leaving to each province the expen- 
diture of its own income, after a deduction of a certain percentage 
for imperial purposes, such as the army, the civil service, the 
political department, and such public works expenditure as was 
due to military requirements, railways and remunerative works 
constructed by loans. This would in no way weaken the general 
control of the Supreme Government, who would still decide upon all 
proposals for taxation, and enforce the observance of those principles 
which experience has shown it to be necessary for each department 
to observe. Lord Mayo’s Government took one step in this direc- 
tion, giving to local governments the power to administer the 
police, educational and other important depa:tments without 
reference to the Supreme Government, and the wisdom of the 
measure has been amply proved by its financial results. 

But the time has come to extend the operation of the principle. 
No share of provincial revenue was assigned to the provinces, but 
the whole was paid into the imperial treasury, while fixed assign- 
ments, calculated on an altogether insufficient scale, were allowed to 
the provincial departments. But these assignments for services 
which, more than any other, had an inevitable tendency to increase, 

| were in every case so inadequate as to necessitate new local 
Mics taxation, which has been everywhere unpopular, and being taken 
ca by a percentage on the land revenue, which is fixed for a term of 

} years by a regular settlement, is liable to be regarded as a breach of 
fe‘th by the people. Imperial wants can only be equitably supplied 

by a uniform percentage on provincial collections, for otherwise a 

province like the Punjab, in which an enormous military force is 

maintained, not for its internal quiet but for the safety of the whole 

Indian Empire, would be unduly weighted. Decentralization 





would be the greatest stimulus to economy, and the Supreme 
Government would be relieved from the constant conflict of provin- 
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cial claims, the relative value of which the Treasury is unable to 
determine. Under the present system, importunity or access to the 
Government at Calcutta allows one province an unfair share of the 
general revenue, while others, more modest or more distant, are 
neglected. 

Another most important measure in the interests of economy, is 
the extended employment of natives in the public service. This, the 
Government of India is anxious to encourage, and does not require any 
pressure from England to enforce. The difficulty has hitherto been 
to find competent men. But it cannot be too earnestly insisted that 
native employés must not expect to receive the same remuneration 
as European officers performing similar duties, The latter are 
presumably men of a high education, who have accepted Indian 
exile with its solitude, uncongenial climate, and absence of all that 
refines life and renders it enjoyable, tempted by far larger salaries 
than they could generally hope to obtain at home. Their wants are 
more numerous, their manner of life is necessarily more expensive. 
Natives must receive, not the exceptional payment given as com- 
pensation for exceptional disadvantages and privations, but the 
rdinary market value of their work. Their position is that of the 
ivil Service in England, and there is no reason that their -remuner- 
ion should be governed by any other considerations than those 
hat regulate the salaries of the Admiralty or the War Office. 
nless this principle be accepted and boldly carried out, the rapid 
nd necessary increase in the staff of every department in India 
ill become so enormously expensive as to render administration 
mpossible. Nor will the increased employment of natives, however 
ecessary, add to our strength and popularity, although it is on this 
round that it is chiefly urged in England. The intelligence, strict 
onesty, and superior energy and cultivation of English officers have 
een the secret of our power. We have been strong, because we 
ave been trusted and respected. Those who believe that the same 
restige will surround our native employés, know little of the people 
f India. Our administration will be cheaper, but it will be feebler 
md more corrupt, and we are too few to risk the contempt of our 
bjects. 

The last point I would notice is the injury undoubtedly caused to 
e Indian finances by the adoption of a policy not approved by 
perience as suited to the country, but advocated and pressed upon 
e Government in the interest of English trade, or as being in 
ordance with English ideas of politico-economical truth. A 
ficient illustration of this evil will be found in the customs 
venue, to which we must look in the future as the most certain 
urce of increasing income. With a trade of £105,000,000, the 
stoms estimate for 1870-71 was only £2,500,000, or £1,000,000 less 
an that estimated by Mr. Wilson the Finance Minister ten years 
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previously, when the Indian trade hardly exceeded £60,000,000. If 
it be inexpedient to impose export duties upon cotton, in the produc- 
tion of which India has so many rivals, there is certainly no objection 
to a large increase on the rate levied on those articles, such as jute 
and indigo, of which India has a virtual monopoly, and the demand 
for which reasonable duties would not affect. Silk and tea are not 
yet sufficiently developed to bear any but the lightest duties, but 
the time will certainly come when they will be able to contribute 
largely to the imperial treasury. Against increased export duties 
there is no feeling in India; the Chamber of Commerce has more 
than once expressed a feeling in their favour, and it has been 
English influence alone which has left this important head of 
revenue at an amount absurdly disproportioned to the magnitude 
of the trade of the country. 

The general conclusion which I desire to urge is, that although 
it will be impossible to appreciably reduce expenditure which has 
an inevitable tendency to increase, there is no cause for anxiety in 
the state of the finances of India, which have never been in a more 
sound and creditable condition, and will compare favourably with 
those of any Government in Europe. How can that revenue be con- 
sidered inelastic which has increased for the last thirty years at the 
rate of £1,000,000 a year, which has risen from £27,522,344 in 1850, 
to £50,028,308 in 1870, and this in spite of a — revolt which 
shook our power to its very foundations ? 

If expenditure has increased in as great a proportion, £50,000,000 
is still a paltry revenue when compared with the extent of ter- 
ritory and the population of India, the work to be done, and 
the neglect of years to be atoned for. Even if the expenditure on 
public works has been excessive, these were the crying wants of the 
country, and if some costly schemes have proved unremunerative, 
they were at least undertaken by the Government after the most 
anxious inquiry and on the best professional advice. No administra- 
tion is exempt from the liability of mistake, and we need not travel 
beyond the English shores to see millions wasted on abortive schemes. 
But the expenditure of the Indian Government has not affected the 
stability of the finances. Should it consent to suspend temporarily all 
those great public works not urgently needed, or to construct them 
by loans, there would be no fear *of deficits, while, in the future, it 
may reasonably be anticipated that the revenue will increase in at 
least as quick a ratio as it has done in the past. There is no reason 
tu believe otherwise. The land revenue increases slowly but surely 
with each new assessment; but customs may be doubled without 
injuring trade; and the income-tax, if strictly confined to the non- 
agricultural classes, may bring in a large revenue without exciting 
discontent. LEPEL GRIFFIN. 
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THE PROMOTION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


Dvurine the last fifty years this nation has advanced in commerce 
with unexampled rapidity. More wealth, we are told, has been 
accumulated by Englishmen since the commencement of the present 
century than in all preceding ages since the time of Julius Cesar. 
And the entire trade of Great Britain has doubled itself within 
the last fifteen years. Amongst the numerous causes which have 
operated to produce this effect, the application of science to indus- 
trial purposes is probably the chief. A knowledge of the properties 
of matter and its forces is the basis of all manufactures, arts, trades, 
and processes. Whenever we deal with any of the materials or 
forces of this earth, of its seas or atmosphere, or with the light, 
heat, or chemical power of the sun, we require scientific knowledge. 
The physical and chemical treatment of all living things, also, 
whether animal or vegetable, is based upon scientific information. 
The manufacturing success of this country has hitherto been largely 
due to the application of science to our abundant store of coal 
and iron-ore, in steam-engines, machinery, and a multitude of 
mechanical, physical, and chemical processes. And had it not been 
for these and other applications of scientific knowledge, we should 
have competed in vain with the cheaper labour and longer days of 
toil of Continental nations. 

The purely scientific knowledge we possess was discovered chiefly 
by means of original research, and to a very much smaller extent by 
persons engaged in technical occupations. Probably not five per 
cent. of all the important discoveries in pure science were made in 
manufactories; the scientific experiments which are made in such 
establishments are usually not published, because it is an object with 
men of business to secure as much as possible of the pecuniary 
benefit of such experiments to themselves. 

Since the year 1800, hundreds of thousands of experiments, and 
tens of thousands of investigations in pure science, have been made; 
and thousands of men, many of them of the highest intellect, have 
spent a great part of their lives in making them, without receiving 
any remuneration for their labour. A list of those investigations, 
extending from the year 1800 to 1863, occupies the six large volumes of 
the “ Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers.” The knowledge 
disclosed by these and previous researches, forms the substance of our 
text-books of science, the materials of scientific instruction and 
amusement, the basis of subsequent inventions, and the great store 
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of information to which manufacturers, medical men and others 
resort for their respective purposes. 

A complete account of the growth and development of scientific 
discoveries and inventions would form a marvellous history, and 
would include a great many instances in which the most apparently 
trifling experiment was attended by results which, sooner or later, 
affected all mankind. Take that of phosphorus, for example. The 
first evidence of the existence of that substance was obtained by the 
Saracens in the eighth century. Achild Bechil distilled a powdered 
mixture of charcoal, clay, lime, and dried extract of urine, and 
obtained a substance which shone in the dark “like a good moon;” 
that substance was phosphorus. The discovery contained in the 
results of that little dirty. and stinking experiment, was the germ or 
seed of all the subsequent developments and applications of phos- 
phorus. About the year 1669 Bechil’s experiment was further 
developed by Brandt, a merchant of Hamburg, and the publication 
of the wonderful properties of the substance produced a great 
sensation in his fellow citizens. ‘There was then cried nothing but 
triumph and victory among the chymists. Those good people 
erected already in their thoughts so many hospitals and poor-houses, 
that no beggar should ever more molest any man in the streets, 
made great legacies, and pious causes, and what not else.” 
“ Besides, the other alchymists did encourage him yet more, and 
desisted not to make him believe how this was that same fiery ghost 
of Moses that in the beginning moved upon the water, yea, his 
splendid shining face: the fiery pillar in the desert, that secret fire 
of the altar wherewith Moses burned the golden calf before he 
strewed it upon the fire and made it potable.” 

The experiment of Brandt was repeated by Kunckel before the 
courts of Saxony and Brandenburg, although it was not a very delicate 
or agreeable exhibition, “ because the unctuous and daubing oyliness 
was not yet accurately separated from it, and without doubt it was 
very stinking.” Brandt’s process was further developed by Boyle, 
and published in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, in the year 1692-3; and phosphorus was afterwards 
obtained in larger quantity and in a purer state by Hanckwitz, a 
chemist in Southampton Street, Strand, and sold by him at three 
pounds sterling per ounce. 

Margraaf, Fourcroy, Vanquelin, and Dr. Slare also extended our 
knowledge of the substance; Gahn, in 1769, made the important 
discovery of phosphorus in bones, and Scheele immediately devised 
the process now in use by our manufacturers for extracting it from 
that source. The commencement of the use of phosphorus for the 
purpose of getting a light occurred about the year 1803, but it was 
not until the year 1883 that the invention of phosphorus matches 
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became commercially successful. The use of such matches is now 
universal, and it has been estimated that the daily consumption of 
them in Great Britain alone amounts to two hundred and fifty 
millions, or more than eight matches for each individual in the king- 
dom. The lucifer-match disease, which once alarmed us, has been 
obviated by the discovery of the red variety of phosphorus, and by 
habits of cleanliness amongst the matchmakers. 

New scientific knowledge, and its application by invention, also 
affords us the only means by which we can hope to overcome the 
numerous physical and chemical difficulties which exist in all 
directions in manufacturing processes; in the utilisation of coal and 
of sewage; in the treatment of diseases and arresting of epidemics ; 
in preventing railway accidents, disasters at sea, explosions in 
mining and other occupations, &c. We are very greatly in need 
of discoveries which will enable us to convert the several forces 
cf nature into each other without loss, as we have already done in 
a few instances. In the voltaic battery, from a shillingsworth of 
chemical force we can obtain nearly twelve-pennyworth of elec- 
tricity; in an electroplating vat, from the twelve-penceworth of 
electricity we get a shillingsworth of chemical force; but in a 
steam-engine, for a shillingsworth of chemical action in the fire, 
we get only about three-halfpenceworth of available mechanical 
power, the remainder being, in various ways, rendered unavailable. 

The curative arts are permeated with empiricism, and thousands 
of lives, of persons of all classes of society, are annually lost in this 
country through want cf a thoroughly-developed scientific basis of 
medicine. Nearly all our manufacturing processes are full of 
imperfections; thus the loss of gas by a single large provincial gas 
company, after that substance has left the works, amounts to nearly 
one hundred and fifty millions of cubic feet per annum, and to a 
value of about £18,000; and the soil of all our cities and towns is 
permeated and rendered fotid by coal-gas. In a single chemical 
manufactory, out of about two thousand tons of hydrochloric acid 
used per annum, about eight hundred tons are allowed to flow away 
as a polluting substance, because it has not yet been utilised. The 
loss of material from a single large glass-works equals fourteen hun- 
dred tons per annum, and a value of £8,000. Similar grave defects 
might be pointed out in nearly all our large manufactures, by those 
acquainted with the subject. 

Inventions are wanted for quickening the process of vinegar- 
making, and diminishing the percentage of loss of the acid. For 
bleaching discoloured fats. For quickening the process of con- 
verting cast-iron into malleable iron. To separate the nitrogen from 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. To convert the nitrogen of the air 


into valuable products, such as nitric acid and ammonia. To utilise 
VOI. XIV. N.S. LL 
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the immense quantities of minerals which abound all over the 
earth ; to utilise wolfram and find applications for tungstic acid; to 
apply titanic acid to great industrial purposes; to produce aluminium 
on the large scale, as we now produce iron. To tan leather more 
quickly, and without detriment to its quality. To prevent the 
rusting of iron. To more perfectly prevent smoke. To collect and 
use the sulphuric acid of the salt-cake in the glass manufacture. To 
make window-glass by means of common salt. To deodorise offen- 
sive substances. To find larger uses for phosphorus, sodium, 
magnesium, and common salt. ‘To remove phosphorus and sulphur 
from iron ores, and sulphur from coal and coke. ‘To obtain a good 
white alloy as a cheaper substitute for German silver. To convert 
white phosphorus into the red variety by a less dangerous process 
than the present one. To prevent the putrefaction of “ peltries” in 
glue-making. To obtain better and cheaper materials for colouring 
glass. To more perfectly prevent animal food from change. To 
perfectly purify ordinary red lead for making flint-glass. A 
cheaper process for converting common salt into washing soda, 
and so forth. 

Countless fortunes have been made in every conceivable occupation 
depending upon scientific knowledge. Nearly every manufacturer, 
merchant, capitalist, and landowner, is deriving great pecuniary and 
other benefits from the applied results of scientific investigations, and 
is largely living upon the labours of scientific discoverers. Meanwhile 
no remuneration or encouragement is being given for the skill, time, 
or labour of investigators in making the researches which are the 
basis of all our progress. Many persons, not clearly perceiving the 
difference between pure research and other scientific occupations, 
suppose that because science is encouraged in various ways in this 
country, and because sums of money are occasionally given to 
scientific institutions, and some scientific men are evidently receiving 
good incomes, that scientific discoverers are remunerated; but this 
is an entire mistake ; there is probably not a scientific man in the 
kingdom who is paid for his skill, time, and labour, expended upon 
research in abstract physics or chemistry. Wherever payment is 
made for scientific labour, it is for that performed with a view to some 
immediate practical application, of benefit to individuals. Inventors 
are remunerated, but discoverers are not. 

In a letter recently received from the Duke of Somerset, the true 
state of science in this country in relation to pure research, is very 
“riefly and clearly stated :— 


‘‘The hindrances to scientific studies in this country are very many. The 
gentry are almost invariably educated by the clergy, and the clergy have 
seldom had time or opportunities for any scientific study. They usually take 
pupils or become tutors as soon as they have taken their degrees, and can only 
teach the Latin and Greek which they have themselves learned. The commer- 
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cial classes value what they call practical science ; this means some application 
of science for the purpose of making money. Competitive examinations may 
promote a superficial acquaintance with the elements of science, but are 
unfavourable to the development of scientific culture. The scientific associa- 
tions tend to degrade science by exhibiting scientific men as candidates for 
applause from assemblies, which seek amusement and startling results from 
lectures and experiments. The advancement of science is, therefore, left to 
comparatively few men, who are unregarded and unrewarded.”’ 

In this country, such great practical results have been obtained 
by means of invention, that many persons suppose a sufficiency of 
inventive skill will enable a man to effect every possible scientific 
object, and are surprised that no one can invent a plan of utilising 
the entire heat of coals, or a mode of overcoming the sewage 
difficulty, or prevent the great leakage of coal-gas, or arrest 
epidemics, or produce a steam-engine which shall work without 
waste of power. But an unlimited number of inventions cannot 
be made by means of a limited amount of scientific knowledge; and 
that which is first necessary in cases where the employment of 
inventive skill has proved ineffective, is new discoveries. 

Some persons, having become aware of the cosmopolitan nature of 
scientific research, have suggested that it is a matter of no importance 
tous as a nation whether we make researches or not, as the Germans 
would make them, and we could apply them. But no honourable 
man would, after reflection, seriously maintain such a proposition, 
because it implies a willingness to obtain from the labours of other 
persons advantages without paying for them. It is this absence of 
a desire to pay for the labour of investigation, which is now damaging 
the manufacturing and commercial prosperity of this country. 

New scientific knowledge, attainable by research, is a great 
reserved force of civilisation in store for all mankind, of which all 
nations will sooner or later probably avail themselves. The practical 
value to the nation of this great store of knowledge is infinitely 
greater than that of our store of coal, because it has already afforded 
us so many great and varied sources of industry, and because it 
will afford in the future an ever-extending and unlimited source of 
productive labour, power, and wealth. The future discovery of a 
mode of collecting solar heat, and converting it entirely into mecha- 
nical power without loss, would alone yield a far greater amount of 
power than that obtainable from our coal, The amount of power 
thus obtainable from a single square foot of the earth’s surface in 
one year would be sufficient to lift fifty-two tons one mile high. 
New scientific knowledge is not like a cistern, soon emptied, but is 
infinite in its extent. Like the productive power of seed, the dis- 
covery of one truth leads to that of many others. One new fact 
leads to many new researches; each research evolves many other 
new facts, and the extension of scientific knowledge follows a 
geometric ratio. 

L112 
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An infinite number of questions in pure science remain to be 
decided by means of research. Is Electricity decomposable like 
radiant heat or light? Are the “elementary substances” really 
compound bodies? Are they all compounds of Hydrogen? Are 
they all decomposed by very high temperatures, as compound sub- 
stances are “ disassociated ” by less elevated temperatures? Under 
what conditions is Fluorine isolated? Do gases transmit heat by 
conduction ? Under what circumstancas is Light converted into 
Electricity ? and into Magnetism? What is the actual size of an 
atom of Hydrogen? Does Light (without heat) expand bodies ? 
What is the actual molecular arrangement of the atoms of Hydrogen 
at 60° Fahrenheit ? What is the cause of. the absence of metalloids 
in the Sun? What are the properties of Fluorine? What is the 
vapour-density of Cwsium? Under what circumstances is heat 
wholly converted into mechanical power ? &c., Ke. 

The enormous value of pure scientific research is a fact admitted 
by all intelligent persons who have considered the subject ; but not- 
withstanding the immense amount of wealth we have obtained and 
are still obtaining by means of it, the pursuit of pure science has 
been declining in this country, whilst it is rapidly increasing on the 
Continent of Europe and in America. According to Dr. E. Frank- 
land, the number of published scientific researches in the year 1866 
was in Germany 777, in France 245, and in Great Britain 127. 
The Chemical Society of Berlin, in the year 1870, contained 463 
members, and published 235 original papers ; and in 1871 it included 
528 members and published 238 researches. The I-ondon Chemical 
Society, in 1866, consisted of 499 Fellows, and published 54 original 
papers, and in 1871 it included 656 Fellows, and published only 22 
researches, and in 1872 about 50 researches; and the Journal of 
that Society is at present almost entirely filled with the abstracts only 
of discoveries made by foreign investigators. The number of new 
workers in pure chemistry annually arising in this country has 
become so small that the Society is almost wholly recruited in 
number by members who ¢ontribute no new discoveries; and as such 
gentlemen, willing to pay the fees and share the honour of F.C.S., 
are comparatively abundant, the result has been a great increase in 
the number of Fellows without a corresponding increase in the 
number of new discoveries. The chief functions of such a society 
are; Ist, the discovery of new scientific truth ; and 2nd, the pub- 
lication or diffusion of such truth in a form accessible to all who wish 
te use it;—and the fact of the Chemical Society being obliged to 
recruit itself in so large and increasing a proportion by members 
whose natural function as professional men and men of business is 
either to use or monopolise knowledge for their own pecuniary 
benefit, is a proof that chemical science in this country is in an 
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unsatisfactory state at its fountain-head. In the anniversary address 
at the Society, March, 1872, the President deplored this fact, and 
expressed his desire “that experimental research may be rescued 
from the condition of national disgrace into which it is rapidly 
drifting.” 

Not a single college, nor even a professorship, for pure scientific 
research, exists in this country. In Paris there are a number of 
State laboratories for research alone. In Lyons, a college for pure 
research alone in Biological science, to cost £37,500, and with a first 
annual budget of £1,250, is now being founded. In New York, a 
proposal to remunerate investigators for scientific research has 
recently been made.” In addition to the great Chemical State 
Laboratories already existing in Berlin, Bonn, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Carlsruhe, Leipsig, Strasburg, Stutgard, and many other places in 
Prussia, in all of which pure research is freely carried on, and encour- 
aged by the State, a great Physiological Laboratory is now being 
erected by the Prussian Government in the centre of Berlin, near the 
Unter den Linden. It is to cover four and a-half acres of ground, 
and will be the largest and most complete one ever erected. 

It is true that a very large amount of original research in physics 
and chemistry has been done in this country; the contents of the 
scientific journals and of the publications of the various Learned 
Societies prove this. It is also true that the English nation has 
been pre-eminently active in applying scientific knowledge to 
practical uses by means of inventions, and has been generally the 
first in carrying out inventions on a large scale. We have been 
either the first, or nearly so, in developing steam-engines, railways, 
locomotives, rapid trains, gas-works, water-works, blast-furnaces, 
cotton machinery, cheap postage, light-houses, electro-plating, lucifer- 
matches, electric telegraphs, submarine electric cables, great engineer- 
ing establishments, iron ship-building, and many other important 
enterprises. Three out of four of all the great ocean-steamers, and 
three-fourths of all the locomotives of the world, were constructed 
in this country.’ 

But recent International Exhibitions, and the migration of various 
branches of our trade to the Continent and America, have shown 
that the degree of our relative superiority in manufacturing skill is 
diminishing. Other nations, perceiving the dependence of invention 
upon research, and the enormous pecuniary and other advantages 
gained by us, by the application of scientific knowledge to manu- 
facturing and other purposes, have within the last few years aroused 
themselves, and are now pursuing pure science much more energetic- 


(1) Journal of the Chemical Society, 2nd series, vol. x. p. 362. 
(2) See Nature, April 24, 1873, p. 485, and May 1, 1873, p. 13. 
(3) See Brassey, ‘‘ Work and Wages,” pp. 170 and 178, 
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ully than ourselves. They are also imitating us in our manufacturing 
and commercial operations, and are rapidly gaining upon us in the 
application of science to industrial purposes, and have surpassed 
us in the extent of their manufacturing and technical operations. 
Many persons who have visited Europe at intervals during the last 
twenty years have testified to this. 

The Vieille Montagne Zinc Company in Belgium employ 6,500 
workmen, and produce annually 32,000 tons of zine. The John 
Cockerill Company, engine-builders, Seraing, near Liege, employ 
nearly 8,000 men. Krupp, the great engineer and maker of steel, at 
Essen, near Diisseldorf, employs about 10,000 workmen. The works 
at Essen alone cover 450 acres, and 1,000 tons of coal are consumed 
in them daily. The Anzin Company (Valenciennes) “is the largest 
coal company in the world, producing no less than 1,200,000 tons 
per annum, and employs 8,000 hands.’ The Chatillon and Com- 
mentry Iron and Coal Company (France), produce annually from 
300,000 to 350,000 tons of coal and coke, nearly 70,000 tons of iron 
and steel, and employ nearly 9,000 workmen. At the Creusot 
Ironworks (France), “the mineral concessions cover an area of nearly 
six square miles, the coal-fields nearly twenty-five square miles, 
the buildings 296 acres. There are nearly forty-five miles of railway 
between various parts of the works, upon which are generally 
running sixteen locomotives. The gailcries in the mines are more 
than twenty miles long.” 10,000 persons are employed in the 
works, and the annual amount of wages paid equals £400,000." 

It has been objected that continental nations, the Germans in 
particular, have pirated our patents, infringed our designs, imitated 
our labels, used our names, and taken our improvements wholesale, 
and this is largely true. But we still have had by far the largest 
portion of the reward of our greater industry, energy, and inventive 
skill; we have had the great advantage of being first in the markets 
of the world; and that advantage can only be retained by our 
continuing to be the first in the pursuit of original research, as we 
have so long been in the application of science to industrial arts. 
Suggestions have also been frequently made to appoint a Govern- 
ment committee or council, whose function should be to value 
scientific discoveries, and make corresponding amounts of reward to 
the discoverers. But this is a difficult if not an impossible plan, 
because no man, not even the discoverer himself, can, at the period 
of discovery, determine what amount of practical result the 
discovery will ultimately produce. Who could have foretold at the 
date of Oersted’s discovery of electro-magnetism, that his discovery 
would result in the expenditure of hundreds of millions of pounds 
upon telegraphs alone ? : 


(1) See Brassey, “ Work and Wages,” pp. 15, 131, 162. ‘The Laboratory,” vol. i., 
pp. 313, 316, 378, 380. 
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Objections have been made to definite payment for labour in 
research, on the ground of indefiniteness of the results and the 
impossibility of measuring their value. Can we expect to buy new 
scientific knowledge at so much a pound, to retail discovery by the 
pint, or measure intellect by the yard? The work of discoverers is 
as definite as that of many other persons who are paid. Who can 
measure the value of the cure of souls? of the duties of a judge, or 
of those of a field-marshal? Instead of paying for the labour of 
research in a definite way, we have adopted unsatisfactory make- 
shifts. Exceptional gifts, and semi-charitable pensions, have been 
with difficulty obtained in a few cases for scientific men; most often 
for those who applied scientific knowledge to practical uses rather 
than for those who discovered that knowledge. 

Several plans suggest themselves, or have been already proposed, 
by means of which the object in question may be accomplished. 1. 
By founding State Laboratories, in which discoverers of repute, 
supplied with every aid and appliance, should be wholly engaged in - 
research in their respective subjects, and be paid by the State. 2. 
By founding colleges or professorships of original research in each 
of the universities, and appointing professors similarly. 3. By 
founding provincial colleges or professorships of research, the funds 
being raised locally by means of subscriptions, donations, and 
endowments, with or without State assistance. 4. By State or Local 
aid, in the form of additional salary, to professors of science in 
colleges, to enable them to pursue research. 45. By an extension of 
the present system of Government grants distributed by the Royal 
Society. And 6. By making it a condition at each of our 
universities that every student entering for a degree in science, 
should previously make an original research. 

1. State Laboratories—The founding of State Laboratories for 
original research has been proposed and ably advocated by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Strange, F.R.S., in communications read before the 
British. Association. The chief reasons why one of the modes of 
encouraging research should be by means of State appointments in 
State institutions, are, because new scientific knowledge is indis- 
pensable to national welfare and progress; because all classes of the 
nation share in the benefit; because it is of immense value to the 
nation, and especially to the Government; because nearly the whole 
pecuniary and other benefit goes to the nation, and searcely any to 
the discoverer; and because research cannot be efficiently provided 
for by means of voluntary or local effort, nor its benefits restricted 
to a locality. The erection and maintenance of State Laboratories 
would require a large sum of money; and as all classes of the 
community would share in the benefit, it is reasonable to suggest 
that the money should come from some source towards which all 
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classes, either directly or indirectly, contribute, and therefore from 
some national fund. A sum of nearly £600,000 has been received 
by our Governments in the form of fees for the granting of patents, 
and it has been proposed to apply this money to promote original 
scientific research. 

Strong arguments might probably be adduced both against and in 
favour of the application of this money for the purpose. Inventors 
are a great wealth-producing class of the community; they are at 
present very highly taxed, and receive but little advantage in return ; 
to tax them without giving them equivalent advantages, strikes very 
near at the root of commercial prosperity, by diminishing improve- 
ments in arts and manufactures. If an inventor is poor and his 
patent is valuable, he is also frequently harrassed out of it by 
litigation. Inventors are generally poor, and but little able to pay 
taxes on patents at all; their pecuniary position in this country is 
not greatly better than that of discoverers; they are largely at the 
mercy of manufacturers and capitalists; the injustice to which they 
are sometimes subjected is notorious and disgraceful. On the other 
hand, discovery is the indispensable seed of invention; the patented 
inventions were formed by means of the knowledge obtained by pure 
scientific research. The poverty of a man does not justify his taking 
the valuable fruits of the labour of another man without paying for 
them. If the patent fees were thus applied, the cost of research 
would then be paid by all classes of the community, somewhat in pro- 
portion to the degree of benefit derived, because the cost of patents 
in general ultimately falls upon the public at large, in the shape 
of an increased price put upon the commodity, in order to repay 
the cost of the patent, just as the grower of wheat is paid by the 
consumers of bread, through the medium of the baker, miller, and 
corn merchant. 

Whilst the benefit derived from the labours of discoverers flows 
chiefly in the form of money into the hands of wealthy manufac- 
turers, and finally gets locked up in the possession of capitalists and 
landowners, it is hardly to be expected that the Government will be 
in possession of funds necessary to promote research unless some such 
plan as this is adopted. Should the wealthy and governing classes 
become sufficiently acquainted with the value of research, and of the 
essential dependence of their material prosperity upon it, there will 
be then some hope that they will be willing to contribute in a more 
direct manner their just share towards paying the expenses. There 
2, however, but little prospect of this whilst the influence of wealth 
so depresses the scientific education of those classes at the 
universities. 

The fundamental object in founding the laboratories should be fo 
keep a staff of the most competent men wholly engaged in that kind of 
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scientific employment which is of the greatest value to the nation, viz., 
original research in pure science. Such laboratories would doubtless be 
located in London, and be on a scale of magnitude creditable to 
science and the nation. They might very suitably include depart- 
ments for the simpler pure sciences, and even biology. 

It is manifest that the arguments which support the proposition 
for professorships of original research in those sciences, apply in a 
greater or lesser degree to other sciences; and “it has been stated 
that there is no ground upon which the scheme can be limited to the 
subject of natural philosophy. In mathematics, chemistry, natural 
history, medicine, ancient and modern languages, civil history, law, 
and theology, it will be equally satisfactory to the professors to have 
their stipends secured, and all the labour put out.” ! 

In reference to these remarks, which, like most objections, contain 
some truth, it must be remembered that there is a natural order of 
dependence of the sciences upon each other, in which order also they 
are being evolved. It is well known that the physical sciences of 
light and heat are based upon mechanical conditions of the particles 
of matter; that the science of chemistry is founded upon physics; 
that biological phenomena are dependent upon physical and chemical 
conditions: and that biological science cannot progress excepting in 
proportion to the advance of the sciences on which it is based. 
In addition to this general order of precedence of evolution in point 
of time, the various sciences are so mutually related that all must 
advance together, the simpler ones taking the lead, and the concrete 
and more complex sciences, with their attendant arts, following 
behind. 

As this natural order of dependence and development of the 
sciences is a great law of nature, over which we have little or no 
control, and as a scheme for the simultaneous establishment of 
professorships of research in all the sciences, simple, complex, and 
concrete, would be too great, the most proper course would be to 
commence with the simpler sciences, such as those of mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry, and perhaps biology. If it be 
argued that it would be unadvisable to commence with the simple 
and purely experimental sciences, it would be still more unadvisable 
to commence with the concrete subjects of “natural history, medi- 
cine, civil history, law, and theology,” or with the arts which depend 
upon science. 

The number of investigators in such an institution would not be 
large, because few of high repute could be obtained; most of our 
ablest ones have either passed away, or have abandoned research for 
remunerative pursuits. In order to make the plan succeed, the 
conditions of the appointments should be such as to limit the election 


(1) * Conflict of Studies.” Todhunter, F.R.S., p. 117. 
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to the most competent persons. In the selection of such gentlemen, 
the verdict of opinion of scientific men generally, upon the published 
researches of the candidates, would have previously determined who 
were qualified for the office. Any man who had published reliable 
papers in the Transactions of the Royal Society might very properly 
be considered a fit candidate, and the selection and appointment 
might be made by the Government, with the advice of the Council 
of the Royal Society. 

Probably there exists no class of persons upon whom the country 
might more rely for industry in office than eminent investigators, 
because they have pursued truth for truth’s sake alone. Men who had 
previously exercised the degree of self-sacrifice necessary to make a 
number of long and difficult experimental researches, with only very 
limited pecuniary means, must necessarily be possessed of great enthu- 
siasm in their calling, and would therefore be extremely unlikely per- 
sons to become idle by being supplied with a sufficiency only of means 
tocarry on their labours. Further, such men might at present easily 
obtain a much larger income than they would receive in such a post, by 
abandoning research and devoting themselves to the various profitable 
engagements which are open to every man of scientific ability who is 
willing to devote himself to applied science. The practical work of 
research is much too arduous and difficult to permit such an office to 
become an object of desire to a place-seeking or idle person. Butin 
order to exclude with certainty those who might hereafter devote them- 
selves to research solely or primarily for the purpose of obtaining a well- 
paid appointment, and toensure in all cases a reasonable continuance 
of industry, it would be necessary, that whilst the salaries paid should 
be sufficient to render the professors free from care, if expended with 
a reasonable degree of economy, they should not be so large as to 
conduce to idleness. The professors should undertake not to engage 
in any other remunerative employment, and provision should also 
be made, that in case a professor persistently failed to make, com- 
plete, or publish his researches, or devoted less than the stipulated 
amount of time to such Jabour in the Institution, without reasonable 
cause, he should be removed. 

To succeed in research a man must set aside all human pride, and 
approach the subject with perfect humility, like a little child; and 
this is not an easy task, men cannot so readily abandon preconceived 
and cherished notions. Many researches are moreover extremely 
dangerous. Thilorier was killed by the explosion of a vessel of 
liquefied carbonic anhydride; Addams had a narrow escape ‘of his 
life with the same substance. Dulong lost an eye and finger, and 
Sir Humphrey Davy was wounded by explosions of chloride of 
nitrogen. Faraday was near being blinded by an experiment with 
oxygen. Nicklés of Nancy, and Louyet of Brussels, lost their lives, 
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and two other chemists were seriously injured in health, by exposure 
to the excessively dangerous fumes of hydrofluoric acid. Hennel 
was killed by an explosion of fulminate of silver; and Chapman by 
one of nitrate of methyl; and nearly every chemical investigator 
could tell of hair-breadth escapes of life in his own experience. 
Any one who wishes to know whether it is “very nice to be always 
making experiments” should attempt the isolation of fluorine, the 
chemical examination of some offensive substance, or the determina- 
tion of some difficult physical or chemical problem. 

That a professorship of original research would “ involve sub- 
stantial work ” does not admit of doubt, and therefore “there would 
be some security that it would be worthily bestowed.” It would not 
become an “ornamental sinecure,” in which “there is pay but no 
work,” unless, by assigning to it too large a stipend, inducement was 
held out to that numerous class of persons whose love of money is 
stronger than their love of truth, to seek the office; to say the 
utmost, it could hardly become so largely a sinecure as many offices 
now held by ecclesiastics. Jobbery and abuse of patronage would 
be still further prevented by making the duties sufficiently heavy. 

The appointment, and remuneration by salary, of professors of re- 
search, would not lessen the independence of scientific men if the office 
was not placed under the superintendence of active and interfering 
officials ignorant of science. Although the professors might not be 
highly paid, the appointment would increase their independence, 
because it would be one of the most honourable to which a scientific 
man could attain, and because they would thereby be put into a 
sphere in which they could exercise their talents to the fullest 
extent, and render the greatest service and honour to the nation. 
If also the salaries offered were not too great, those persons only 
would be candidates who at present have insufficient means to defray 
the considerable cost of experiments. 

Each professor should be allowed perfect freedom to choose his 
own special subjects of research in the sciences he had been accus- 
tomed to study, because each investigator is usually the best judge of 
what researches are the most likely to yield him important results. 
No discoverer of repute would be very likely to trespass upon 
another man’s sphere of research, because he would have abundance 
of good subjects of his own; and every honourable man would pur- 
posely avoid doing so; and we find this practically to be the case 
at the present time. Separate sets of rooms would be necessary for 
each investigator, in order to keep the researches private and distinct. 

The whole of the new knowledge obtained by research should be 
treated as national property, and all of it worthy of publication 
should be made known without the least reserve. It would also be 
Hesirable to publish the results at reasonable intervals of time. The 
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publication might take place, as at present, in the journals of the 
learned Societies, or in the leading scientific magazines, and the ) 
value of the work would be largely guaranteed by such a mode of | 
publication. The professors should also engage not to sell, paten 
or previously disclose, any of the knowledge obtained. By electin 
to such offices only discoverers of repute, the nation might reasonabl; 
depend upon the known ability and industry of the men for the 
results. That the results obtained would, many of them, be high 
valuable, does not admit of doubt, because long experience ni fl 
uniformly proved. it; but no discoverer can tell beforehand whi 
results he will obtain, otherwise research would hardly be needed. 
It has been suggested that the professors should teach as well 

investigate; but this would be an imperfect plan, and would wal fl 
the position of the professor into that of one at an ordinary colle; 
Every person who has had much experience inexperimental investiga- (iW 
tion, also knows, that to carry it out effectually requires the whole of Hi) 
his time and attention. If, therefore, teaching or lecturing constitutes FY 
a part of the duties, a portion of the professor’s time must be takea 
from the more important occupation of research, and the funda- 
mental object of the institution will be frustrated. Research creates | 
new knowledge ; teaching simply distributes it. The labours of a | 
scientific teacher or lester consist essentially of a continued serie’ 
of repetitions of other men’s discoveries. For each single man wt 
can discover, there exist many who can teach. With teaching 
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addition to research, all the usual educational machinery, lecti | 
theatres and apparatus, diagrams, audiences, pupils, registration | 
students, receipt of fees, examinations, rewards, annual meetings, &e¢: 
would have to be brought into requisition, and the result would pi 
bably be, as it is at present, the duties of teaching would, in near\ [) ij 
all cases, swallow up the time, and prevent the freedom from inter-|§ \f 
ruption necessary for the most successful research. If teaching*, H 
also carried on, the State laboratories will compete with educations | 
institutions established and carried on by private enterprise, and 
place them at a great disadvantage, and thus discourage voluntary 
effort in the diffusion of science; but by limiting the functions, cf 
the professors entirely to pure research, there will be no compe 
with any private interests, because no persons gain a livelil/ 
means of such occupation. In many of the State laborator. 
Paris, there is no teaching or lecturing. 

That the practice of teaching is of very great use in prepa 
t_2 mind of a scientific man for research is quite certain, becaus 
compels him to study all parts of his subject, and whilst doing \ | : 
many subjects for investigation occur to his mind. Many of our 
most eminent discoverers have also been teachers. But teaching is 
not a necessary condition of success in research, nor even a necessary 
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preparation for it; the examples of various able discoverers prove 
this. In some cases discoverers have devoted themselves to teaching 
only after having attained high repute in research ; in others they 
have not been teachers at all. 

*% After a scientific teacher has acquired a thorough knowledge of 
his subjects, and a high position in his profession, his occupation 
becomes to him a species of intellectual routine, in which he is con- 
tinually going through the same courses of lectures and examina- 
tions over and over again, and his personal improvement stagnates. 
But if there was remuneration for research, or there existed some 
post or employment, to which those who had acquired the ability to 
investigate might be appointed, there would, be an inducement to 
continued intellectual improvement, and a sphere in which the most 
valuable faculties of scientific men might be developed for national 
benefit to their fullest extent. 

2. Professorships of Research at the Universiiics.— Most of the 
remarks already made respecting the appointment and maintenance 
of professors of. research in State-laboratories, would apply equally 
to those proposed in connection with the universities. Among the 
reasons which may be adduced in favour of the establishment of such 
professorships the following may be selected :—because the advance- 
ment of learning is peculiarly the function of a university, and one 
of the chief objects for which such institutions were founded; and it 
is reasonable to assume that universities should be fountains of new 
theoretical knowledge, as well as performers of the less important 
function of simply diffusing it; it will also raise the intellectual. 
position of the universities, and make them more respected, both at 
home and abroad. 

With regard to the funds necessary to support such professorships, 
a Royal Commission is at the present time inquiring into the 
revenues of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and in anticipa- 
tion of the publication of the report of that Commission and of any 
_ recommendations which may be contained in it, an “ Association for 
the Organization of Academical Study ” has been formed, consisting 
of a number of learned men belonging to the universities, the Royal 
Society, and other learned bodies; and that association has adopted 
the following resolutions :— 


‘That the chief end to be kept in view in any redistribution of the revenues 
of Oxford and Cambridge is the adequate maintenance of Nature Study and 
Scientific Research, as well for their own sakes as with the view of bringing 
the higher education within the reach of all who are desirous of profiting by it.” 

“That to have a class of men whose lives are devoted to research is a 
national object.” 

‘“‘That it is desirable, in the interests of national progress and education, 
that Professorships and special institutions shall be founded in the Universities 
for the promotion of Scientific Research.” 
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‘‘That the present mode of awarding Fellowships as prizes, has been 
unsuccessful as a means of promoting Nature Study and Original Research, 
and that it is therefore desirable that it should be discontinued.” 


It has been estimated that the money paid in the form of sinecure 
fellowships or retiring-pensions, to young men in Oxford alone 
“now amounts to about £80,000 or £90,000 a year ;” and it has 
been suggested that this money be applied to the purpose. The 
fundamental object of such professorships would be the same as that 
in the proposed State-laboratories, viz., to keep a staff of the most 
competent men wholly engaged upon research in pure science. The 
professors of physical and chemical research might be selected in 
accordance with the suggestions already made, and appointed by the 
Senate or other governing body, with the advice and concurrence of 
the Council of the Royal Society. 

All the precautions which have already been suggested under the 
head of ‘State-laboratories,” should be taken in order to exclude 
unsuitable persons, and to secure industry in the professors. The 
remarks, also, already made respecting the limitation of the duties of 
the professors to research in pure science, the exclusion of invention 
and of duties of teaching, the publication of results, the sciences with 
which a commencement might be best made, &c., apply equally in this 
case. I do not mean by these remarks to suggest the disendowment 
of any of the more complex or concrete subjects, i in order to make a 
commencement with the simpler physical sciences. 

The existence within the universities of offices in which the 
faculties of scientific men might be developed to their fullest extent, 
would induce those engaged in the work of scientific instruction in 
those institutions to devote their spare time to research, in order 
that they might improve their scientific talents, and in their turn 
become fitted to occupy such posts. 

3. Provincial Colleges of Research.—The success of this plan 
would depend essentially upon the diffusion of a knowledge of the 
importance of scientific research amongst the richer classes. There 
are at present a very few wealthy persons in this country who 
perceive to some extent the value of such research, and the depen- 
dence of their wealth upon it, who would be willing to contribute to 
a fund for the purpose ; and there are many more who would assist 
if the importance of the subject was properly explained to them. 
The chief argument in favour of provincial colleges of research is, 
that it is a duty of wealthy persons to aid research, because they 
have derived, and are continually deriving, great benefits from. it, 
for which they make no payment. The ways in which those benefits 
have been derived have been already briefly stated". The large 
manufacturers and capitalists are generally the first persons who 


(1) See also Westminster Review, April, 1878, p. 349. 
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derive great pecuniary benefit from the progress of science, and it 
might be reasonably urged that they should be amongst the first to 
contribute to its advancement. 

Such an institution might be located in each of the largest centres 
of industry. The objects of the institution; the branches of science 
to be investigated in it; the number of professors, the mode of 
selecting them, and of excluding unsuitable candidates for the office; 
the means by which industry might be secured and jobbery 
prevented; the exclusion of invention, and of teaching and 
lecturing; the publication of results, removal of professors, &c., 
have already been treated of under the head of “ State-laboratories,”’ 
and need not be here repeated. The chief difficulties to be overcome 
in this, as in all other plans of aiding research, are to find a sufficient 
number of influential persons acquainted with the subject to prac- 
tically carry out the plan, and to prevent the offices being filled by 
- incompetent persons. 


4, Aid to Professors of Science in Colleges.—Another way by 
which research might be promoted, would be by giving assistance in 
the form of additional salary, for the purposes of pure research, to 
professors and teachers in metropolitan and provincial colleges and 
institutions; the funds being supplied by the State or by the locality. 


In carrying out this plan, it would be necessary to assist only those 
persons who had already made and published a good research, and 
thus proved their ability; and who would engage to devote a 
definite portion of their time to the labour as a part of their duty. 
The selection of suitable men might be made with the advice of the 
Council of the Royal Society. The additional salary should be 
entirely in the form of remuneration for labour, time, and materials, 
&e., expended upon research in pure science, and not in effecting 
inventions. The knowledge obtained should be treated as national 
property, and be published in the usual manner, and the investigator 
should not be permitted to sell or patent it. It would be necessary 
to provide that in case the investigator failed to make or publish a 
reasonable amount of good research, the additional salary should 
cease. Publication in the journals of the Royal Society, or in a 
leading scientific magazine, might be considered a sufficient proof of 
the satisfactory quality of the labour. 

It is very desirable that all the higher teachers and professors of 
science in our educational institutions should devote a portion of 
their time to original research. It would make their lectures much 
more reliable, because, whilst there is usually only one way of 
succeeding in making an experiment, there are always many ways of 
failing, and in the directions given in books, the latter are usually 
omitted. It would also induce the students to take a greater 
interest in the subject, and feel more respect for the teacher. The 
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special excellence of the German system of teaching consists in-the 
union of teaching and original research. This plan of aiding 
research would induce some of our teachers of science who have not 
yet made researches, to attempt such labour; it would also develope 
a superior class of scientific teachers generally; and produce a 
supply of candidates for professorships of research. 

5. Extension of the Government Grant System.—For a number of 
years the British Government has entrusted to the Royal Society the 
annual sum of £1,000 for the purpose of aiding science; and that 
sum has been given in varying portions to different investigators 
who have applied for grants in aid of their expenses in making 
investigations. 

Although the total amount to be disbursed annually is not large, 
very few persons, qualified to make good researches, have applied 
for its assistance, and it has been difficult to dispose of the whole. 
The chief causes of this difficulty are:—a grant from this fund is - 
an unprofitable gift, because it is only sufficient to partly pay 
the expenses out of pocket for chemicals and apparatus, and allows 
nothing for the skill, time, or labour, nor for payments made to 
assistants. By far the greater part of the expense of an investiga- 
tion in physics or chemistry is the exceedingly large amount of time 
it occupies. Many necessary preliminary experiments have to be 
made, which yield either negative, unsuccessful, or incomplete results, 
and make the undertaking expensive. Further, “ By order of the 
Council, all instruments, apparatus, and drawings, made or obtained 
by aid of the Government Grants, shall, after serving the purpose 
for which they were procured, and in the absence of any specific 
understanding to the contrary, be delivered into the custody of the 
Royal Society.” Any person therefore who undertakes a research 
becomes a loser to a considerable amount, and aid from the Govern- 
ment Grant fund diminishes his loss only to a small extent. There 
are also comparatively few persons qualified to receive it; only a 
portion of those apply for it, and the existence of the grant is not 
widely known. 

The advantages of the grant system are, it diminishes the loss to 
the investigator, and the receipt of a sum from the fund is considered 
highly creditable to the recipient. If the amounts granted were 
increased so as to cover payments made to assistants, and the entire 
cost of all the experiments, and especially if a small fixed rate of 
payment was included, for the time actually occupied in the investi- 
gation, it would materially increase the number of researches made. 
But no system of aid can place scientific investigation in a satis- 
factory position in this country, which does not include certain and 
definite remuneration for time and labour expended; and no sound 
arguments can be adduced why investigators should not be remune- 
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ated. The same amount of time and labour expended in any 
ordinary profession, requiring an equal, or even less amount of 
preparatory education and experience, and less rare ability, would 
yield an income of several thousand pounds a year. The genius 
alone of a discoverer should be rewarded by fame, and his time, 
labour, and expenditure, be repaid by money, the same as in other 
intellectual occupations. The lives of a few eminent discoverers 
have proved that it has been possible for them to do a considerable 
amount of research under the conditions which have existed; but 
circumstances are becoming more unfavourable to that occupation. 
Previous success has been due to the unusually great perseverance, 
industry, and self-denial of the men, and but little to the aid of the 
grants. The fewness of such men, and their diminishing number 
(from the causes already mentioned), supports this view of the 
case. 

The plan of aiding research by an alteration of the present grant 
system is manifestly inferior to the permanent appointment of 
salaried Professors of Research, is quite incommensurate with the 
importance of the subject, and entirely unworthy of the reputation 
of a great nation. 

6. Students pursuing Research at the Universities—In the German 
Universities each student is required to make an original research 
before he can obtain a degree in Science, and the plan has worked 
successfully. 

If this plan could be carried out in our Universities, if would 
produce most valuable results, because the governing, wealthy, and 
influential classes of this nation are chiefly educated at those 
institutions, and they would then acquire habits of accurate scientific 
thought, and some knowledge of the nature and importance of 
scientific research. 

But a great and probably insuperable obstacle exists to the carry- 
ing out of such a plan, viz., the wealth possessed by the parents of 
students. An original research cannot be made without considerable 
industry, and the greatest opponent of industry, especially with 
young men, is the possession or expectation of wealth. According 
to college tutors at our old universities, there is no large class of 
industrious students at those institutions. The greatest cause of the 
idleness of the students is parental neglect and the habits of wealthy 
society. Many parents allow their sons too much money, and over- 
look too readily their idleness and frivolity ; the young men also 
know their parents are rich, and act accordingly. Many persons 
send their sons to those places chiefly for other purposes than those 
of educational discipline and learning. The college authorities have 
also largely acquiesced in the wishes of the parents and students. 


And by these means scientific research has been almost entirely 
VOL. XIV. N.S. M M 
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{ excluded from our old universities.’ If the present tators and 


governing bodies of our universities cannot induce students gene- 
rally to be industrious, by what means can it be expeeted that these 
young men can be persuaded to exercise the still greater degree of 
industry and intelligence requisite to prosecute research, whilst they 


_ are decoyed from it by the attractions of wealth? In Germany the 


conditions are very different ; the students in the universities of that 
country have much less money at their disposal. 

The defective state of science at our old universities, operating 
through our whole scholastic system, depreciates the entire scientific 
instruction of the nation, especially that of the governing and 
wealthy classes ; and it is evident that the wealth of this country 
has attained a point at which it has commenced to seriously injure 
national prosperity and progress. 

GrorcrE Gore. 


(1) See “Report of Oxford University Commission,” 1852, pp. 146—182, &c. “ Fsaays 
en a Liberal Education,” 1867, pp. 146—148. “Schools and Universities on the Con- 
tinent,” Arnold, 1868, p. 288. Once a Week, vol. ii. 1873, pp. 211, 277, 348, 447. 





LADY ANNA. 
Cuarrer XXV¥. 
DANIEL THWAITE’S LETTER. 


On theday following that on which Daniel Thwaite had visited Lady 
Level in Keppel Street, the Countess received from him a packet 
containing a short note to herself, and tho following letter addressed 
to Lady Anna. The enclosure was open, and in the letter addressed 
to the Countess the tailor simply asked her to read and to send on to 
her daughter that which he had written, adding that if she would 
do-so he would promise to abide by any answer which might come to 
him in Lady Anna’s own handwriting. Daniel Thwaite when he 
made this offer felt that he was giving up everything. Even though 
the words might be written by the girl, they would be dictated by 
the girl’s mother, or by those lawyers who were now leagued together 
o force her into a marriage with the Earl. But it was right, he 
hought,—and upon the whole best for all parties,—that he should 
ive up everything. He could not bring himself to say so to the 
‘ountess or to any of those lawyers, when he was sent for and told 
hat because of the lowliness of his position a marriage between him 
nd the highly born heiress was impossible. On such occasions he 
evolted from the authority of those who endeavoured to extinguish 
im. But, when alone, he could see at any rate as clearly as they 
id, the difficulties which lay in his way. He also knew that there 
yas a great gulf fixed, as Miss Alice Bluestone had said,—though 
he differed from the young lady as to the side of the gulf on whieh 
lay heaven, and on which heaven’s opposite. The letter to Lady 
Anna was as follows ;— 


“My Deargsr, 

“This letter if it reaches you at all will be given to you by 

your mother, who will have read it. It is sent to her open that 
lhe may see what I say to you. She sent for me and I went to her 
his evening, and she told me that it was impossible that I should 
yer be your husband. I was so bold as to tell her ladyship that 
ere could be no impossibility. When you are of age you can walk 
t from your mother’s house and marry me, as can I you; and no 
ne can hinder us. There is nothing in the law, either of God or 
an, that can prevent you from becoming my wife,—if it be your 
ish to be so. Lut your mother also suid that it was not your wish, 
nd she went on to say that were you not bound to me by ties of 
atitude you would willingly marry your eousin, Lord Lovel. Then 
z MM 2 
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I offered to meet you in the presence of your mother,—and in the 
presence too of Lord Lovel,—and to ask you then before all of us 
to which of us two your heart was given. And I promised that if 
in my presence you would stretch out your right hand to the Earl 
neither you nor your mother should be troubled further by Daniel 
‘Thwaite. But her ladyship swore to me, with an oath, that I should 
never be allowed to see you again. 

“I therefore write to you, and bid you think much of what I say 
to you before you answer me. You know well that I love you. You 
do not suspect that I am trying to win you because you are rich. 
You will remember that I loved you when no one thought that you 
would be rich. I do love you in my heart of hearts. I think of you 
in my dreams and fancy then that all the world has become bright 
to me, because we are walking together, hand-in-hand, where none 
can come between to separate us. But I would not wish you to be 
my wife, just because you have promised. If you do not love me,— 
above all, if you love this other man,—say so and I will have done | 
with it. Your mother says that you are bound to me by gratitude. 
I do not wish you to be my wife unless you are bound to me by love. 
Tell me then how it is ;—but, as you value my happiness and your 
own, tell me the truth. 

“T will not say that I shall think well of you, if you have been 
carried away by this young man’s nobility. I would have you give 
me a fair chance. Ask yourself what has brought him as a lover to 
your feet. How it came to pass that I was your lover you cannot 
but remember. But, for you, it is your first duty not to marry a 
man unless you love him. If you go to him because he can make 
you a countess you will be vile indeed. If you go to him because 
you find that he is in truth dearer to you than I am, because you 
prefer his arm to mine, because he has wound himself into your 
heart of hearts,—I shall think your heart indeed hardly worth the 
having; but according to your lights you will be doing right. In 
that case you shall have no further word from me to trouble you. 

“ But I desire that I may have an answer to this in your own 
handwriting. 

“Your own sincere lover, 
“ DanrEL Tuwatte.” 


In composing and copying and recopying this letter the tailor sat 
up half the night, and then very early in the morning he himself 
carried it to Keppel Street, thus adding nearly three miles to his 
usual walk to Wigmore Street. The servant at the lodging-house 
was not up, and could hardly be made to rise by the modest appeals 
which Daniel made to the bell ; but at last the delivery was effected, 
and the forlorn lover hurried back to his work. | 

The Countess as she sat at breakfast read the letter over and over 
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again, and could not bring herself to decide whether it was right 
that it should be given to her daughter. She had not yet seen Lady 
Anna since she had sent the poor offender away from the house in 
anger, and had more than once repeated her assurance through Mrs. 
Bluestone that she would not do so till a promise had been given 
that the tailor should be repudiated. Should she make this letter an 
excuse for going to the house in Bedford Square, and of seeing her 
child, towards whom her very bowels were yearning? At this time, 
though she was a countess, with the prospect of great wealth, her 
condition was not enviable. From morning to night she was alone, 
unless when she would sit for an hour in Mr. Goffe’s office, or on the 
rarer occasions of a visit to the chambers of Serjeant Bluestone. 
She had no acquaintances in London whatever. She knew that she 
was unfitted for London society even if it should be open to her. She 
had spent her life in struggling with poverty and powerful enemies, 
—almost alone,—taking comfort in her happiest moments in the 
strength and goodness of her old friend Thomas Thwaite. She now 
found that those old days had been happier than these later days. 
Her girl had been with her and had been,—or had at any rate seemed 
to be,—-true to her. She had something then to hope, something to 
expect, some happiness of glory to which she could look forward. 
But now she was beginning to learn,—nay had already learned, that 
there was nothing for her to expect. Her rank was allowed to her. 
She no longer suffered from want of money. Her cause was about 
to triumph,—as the lawyers on both sides had seemed to say. But 
in what respect would the triumph be sweet to her? Even should 
her girl become the Countess Lovel, she would not be the less 
isolated. None of the Lovels wanted her society. She had banished 
her daughter to Bedford Square, and the only effect of the banish- 
ment was that her daughter was less miserable in Bedford Square 
than she would have been with her mother in Keppel Street. 

She did not dare to act without advice, and therefore she took the 
letter to Mr. Goffe. Had it not been for a few words towards the 
end of the letter she would have sent it to her daughter at once. 
But the man had said that her girl would be vile indeed if she 
married the Earl for the sake of becoming a countess, and the widow 
of the late Earl did not like to put such doctrine into the hands of 
Lady Anna. If she delivered the letter of course she would 
endeavour to dictate the answer ;—but her girl could be stubborn as 
her mother ; and how would it be with them if quite another letter 
should be written than that which the Countess would have dictated ? 

Mr. Goffe read the letter and said that he would like to consider it 
foraday. The letter was left with Mr. Goffe, and Mr. Goffe con- 
sulted the Serjeant. The Serjeant took the letter home to Mrs. 
Bluestone, and then another consultation was held. It found its 
way to the very house in which the girl was living for whom it was 
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intended, but was not at last allowed to reach her hand. “It’s a 
fine manly letter,” said the Serjeant. 

“Then the less proper to give it to her,” said Mrs. Bluestone, 
whose heart was all softness towards Lady (nna, but as hard as a 
millstone towards the tailor. 

“Tf she does like this young lord the best, why shouldn’t she tell 
the man the truth ? ” said the Serjeant. 

“ Of course she likes the young lord the best,—as is natural.” 

“Then in God’s name let her say'so, and put an end to all this 
trouble.” 

“ You see, my dear, it isn’t always easy to understand a girl’s 
wind in such matters. I haven’ta doubt which she likes best. She 
is not at all the girl to have a vitiated taste about young men. But 
you see this other man came first, and had the advantage of being her 
only friend at the time. She has felt very grateful to him, and as yet 
she is only beginning to learn the difference between gratitude and 
love. I don’t at all agree with her mother as to being severe with 
her. I can’t bear severity to young people, who ought to ‘be made 
happy. But I am quite sure that this tailor should be kept away 
from her altogether. She must not see him or his handwriting. 
What would she say to herself if she got that letter? ‘If he is 
generous, I can be generous too ;’ and if she ever wrote him a letter, 
pledging herself to him, all would be over. As it is, she has pro- 
mised to write to Lord Lovel. We will hold her to that; and then, 
when she has given a sort of a promise to the Earl, we will take care 
that the tailor shall know it. It will be best for all parties. What 
we have got to do is to save her from this man, who has been both 
her best friend and her worst enemy.” Mrs. Bluestone was an 
excellent woman, and in this emergency was endeavouring to do her 
duty at considerable trouble to herself and with no hope of any 
reward. The future Countess when she should become a Countess 
would be nothing to her. She was a good woman ;—but she did not 
care what evil she inflicted on the tailor, in her endeavours to befriend 
the daughter of the Countess. 

The tailor’s letter, unseen and undreamt of by Lady Anna, was § 
sent back through the Serjeant and Mr. Goffe to Lady Lovel, with 
strong advice from Mr. Goffe that Lady Anna should not be allowed 
to see it. “I don’t hesitate to tell you, Lady Lovel, that I have 
consulted the Serjeant, and that we are both of opinion that no 
intercourse whatever should be permitted between Lady Anna Lovel 
and Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” The unfortunate letter was therefore 
sent back to the writer with the following note ;—“ The Countess 
Lovel presents her compliments to Mr. Daniel Thwaite, and thinks 
it best to return the enclosed. The Countess is of opinion that no 
mtercourse whatever should take place between her daughter and 
Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” 
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Then Daniel swore an oath to himself that the intercourse between 
them should not thus be made to cease. He had acted ashe thought 
not only fairly but very honourably. Nay ;—he was by no means 
sure that that which had been intended for fairness and honour 
might not have been sheer simplicity. He had purposely abstained 
from any clandestine communication with the girl he loved,—even 
though she was one to whom he had had access all his life, with 
whom he had been allowed to grow up together ;—-who had eaten of 
his bread and drank of his cup. Now her new friends,—and his 
own old friend the Countess,—would keep no measures with him. 
There was to be no intercourse whatever! But, by the God of 
heaven, there should be intercourse ! 


Cuarrern XXXVI. 
THE KESWICK POET. 


Inrinite difficulties were now complicating themselves on the head 
of poor Daniel Thwaite. The packet which the Countess addressed 
to him did not reach him in London, but was forwarded after him 
down to Cumberland, whither he had hurried on receipt of news 
from Keswick that his father was like to die. The old man had 
fallen in a fit, and when the message was sent it was not thought 
likely that he would ever see his son again. Daniel went down to 
the north as quickly as his means would allow him, going by 
steamer to Whitehaven, and thence by coach to Keswick. His 
entire wages were but thirty-five shillings a week, and on that 
he could not afford to travel by the mail to Keswick. But he 
did reach home in time to see his father alive, and to stand by the 
bedside when the old n@an died. 

Though there was not time for many words between them, and 
though the apathy of coming death had already clouded the mind 
of Thomas Thwaite, so that he, for the most part, disregarded,—as 
dying men do disregard,—those things which had been fullest of 
interest to him; still.something was said about the Countess and 
Lady Anna. “Just don’t mind them any further, Dan,” said the 
father. 

“‘ Indeed that will be best,” said Daniel. 

“Yes, in truth. What can they be to the likes o’ you? Give 
me a drop of brandy, Dan.” The drop of brandy was more to him 
now than the Countess; but though he thought but little of this 
last word, his son thought much of it. What could such as the 
Countess and her titled daughter be to him, Daniel Thwaite, the 
broken tailor? For, in truth, his father was dying, a broken man. 
There was as much owed by him in Keswick as all the remaining 
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property would pay; and as for the business, it had come to that, 
that the business was not worth preserving. 

The old tailor died and was buried, and all Keswick knew that 
he had left nothing behind him, except the ¢2bt that was due to 
him by the Countess, as to which, opinion in the world of Keswick 
varied very much. ‘There were those who said that the two 
Thwaites, father and son, had known very well on which side their 
bread was buttered, and that Daniel Thwaite would now, at his 
father’s death, become the owner of bonds to a vast amount on the 
Lovel property. It was generally understood in Keswick that the 
Earl’s claim was to be abandoned, that the rights of the Countess 
and her daughter were to be acknowledged, and that the Earl and 
his cousin were to become man and wife. If so the bonds would be 
paid, and Daniel Thwaite would become a rich man. Such was 
the creed of those who believed in the debt. But there were others 
who did not believe in the existence of any such bonds, and who 
ridiculed the idea of advances of money having been made. The 
old tailor had, no doubt, relieved the immediate wants of the 
Countess by giving her shelter and food, and had wasted his 
substance in making journeys, and neglecting his business; but 
that was supposed to be all. For such services on behalf of the 
father, it was not probable that much money would be paid to the 
son; and the less so, as it was known in Keswick that Daniel 
Thwaite had quarrelled with the Countess. As this latter opinion 
preponderated Daniel did not find that he was treated with any 
marked respect in his native town. 

The old man did leave a will;—a very simple document, by 
which everything that he had was left to his son. And there was 
this paragraph in it; ‘I expect that the Countess Lovel will repay 
to my son Daniel all moneys that I have advanced on her behalf.” 
As for bonds,—or any single bond,—D&aniel could find none. 
There was an account of certain small items due by the Countess, of 
long date, and there was her ladyship’s receipt for a sum of £500, 
which had apparently been lent at the time of the trial for bigamy. 
Beyond this he could find no record of any details whatever, and 
it seemed to him that his claim was reduced: to something less than 
£600. Nevertheless, he had understood from his father that the 
whole of the old man’s savings had been spent on behalf of the two 
ladies, and he believed that some time since he had heard a sum 
named exceeding £6,000. In his difficulty he asked a local 
attorney, and the attorney advised him to throw himself on the 
generosity of the Countess. He paid the attorney some small fee, 
and made up his mind at once that he would not take the lawyer’s 
advice. He would not throw himself on the generosity of the 
Countess. 


There was then still living in that neighbourhood a great man, 
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a poet, who had nearly carried to its close a life of great honour 
and of many afflictions. He was one who, in these, his latter days, 
eschewed all society, and cared to see no faces but those of the 
surviving few whom he had loved in early life. And as those few 
survivors lived far away, and as he was but little given to move 
from home, his life was that of a recluse. Of the inhabitants of the 
place around him, who for the most part had congregated there 
since he had come among them, he saw but little, and his neigh- 
bours said that he was sullen and melancholic. But, according to 
their degrees, he had been a friend to Thomas Thwaite, and now, 
in his emergency, the son called upon the poct. Indifferent 
visitors, who might be and often were intruders, were but seldom 
admitted at that modest gate; but Daniel Thwaite was at once 
shown into the presence of the man of letters. They had not seen 
each other since Daniel was a youth, and neither would have known 
the other. The poet was hardly yet an old man, but he had all 
the characteristics of age. His shoulders were bent, and his eyes 
were deep set in his head, and his lips were thin and fast closed. 
But the beautiful oval of his face. was still there, in spite of the 
ravages of years, of labours, and of sorrow; and the special 
brightness of his eye had not yet been dimmed. “TI have been 
sorry, Mr. Thwaite, to hear of your father’s death,” said the poet. 
“T knew him well, but it was some years since, and I valued him 
as a man of singular probity and spirit.” Then Daniel craved 
permission to tell his story ;—and he told it all from the beginning 
to the end,—how his father and he had worked for the Countess 
and her girl, how their time and then their money had been spent 
for her; how he had learned to love the girl, and how, as he 
believed, the girl had loved him. And he told with absolute truth 
the whole story, as far as he knew it, of what had been done in 
London during the last nine months. He exaggerated nothing, 
and did not scruple to speak openly of his own hopes. He showed 
his letter to the Countess, and her note to him, and while doing so 
hid none of his own feelings. Did the poet think that there was 
any reason why, in such circumstances, a tailor should not marry 
the daughter of a Countess? And then he gave, as far as he knew 
it, the history of the money that had been advanced, and produced 
a copy of his father’s will. ‘“ And now, sir, what would you have 
me do?” 

“When you first spoke to the girl of love, should you not have 
spoken to the mother also, Mr. Thwaite?”’ 

“ Would you, sir, have done so?” 

“T will not say that ;—but I think that I ought. Her girl was 
all that she had.” 

“It may be that I was wrong. But if the girl loves me now ay 

“T would not hurt your feelings for the world, Mr. Thwaite.” 
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“Do not spare them, sir. I did not come to you that soft things 
might be said to me.” 

“T do not think it of your father’s son. Seeing what is your own 
degree in life and what is theirs, that they a’e noble and of an old 
nobility, among the few hot-house plants of the nation, and that 
you are one of the people,—a blade of corn out of the open field, 
if I may say so,—born to eat your bread in the sweat of your brow, 
can you think that such a marriage would be other than distressing 
to them ?” 

“Ts the hot-house plant stronger or better, or of higher use, than 
the ear of corn?” 

“ Have I said that it was, my friend? I will not say that either 
is higher in God’s sight than the other, or better, or of a nobler 
use. But they are different; and though the differences may verge 
together without evil when the limits are near, I do not believe in 
graftings so violent as this.” 

“You mean, sir, that one so low as a tailor should not seek 
to marry so infinitely above himself as with the daughter of an 
Farl.” 

“Yes, Mr. Thwaite, that is what I mean; though I hope that 
in coming to me you knew me well enough to be sure that I would 
not willingly offend you.” 

“There is no offence ;—there can be no ofience. I am a tailer, 
and am in no sort ashamed of my trade. But I did not think, sir, 
that you believed in lords so absolutely as that.” 

“T believe but in one Lord,” said the poet. “In Him who, in 
His wisdom and for His own purposes, made men of different 
degrees.” 

“ Has it been His doing, sir,—or the devil’s ?” 

“ Nay, I will not discuss with you a question such as that. I will 
not at any rate discuss it now.” 

“I have read, sir, in your earlier books 

“Do not quote my books to me, either early or late. You ask — 
me for advice, and I give it according to my ability. The time | 
may come too, Mr. Thwaite,”—-and this he said laughing,—“‘ when 


you also will be less hot in your abhorrence of a nobility than you 
are now.” 


“ Never!” 

“Ah ;—’tis so that young men always make assurances to them- 
selves of their own present wisdom.” 

“You think then that I should give her up entirely ?” 

“IT would leave her to herself, and to her mother,—and to this 
young lord, if he be her lover.” 

“But if she loves me! Qh, sir, she did love me once. If she 
loves me, should I leave her to think, as time goes on, that I have 
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forgotten her? What chance can she have if I do not interfere to 
let her know that I am true to her?” 

“She will have the chance of becoming Lady Lovel, and of loving 
her husband.” 

“Then, sir, you do not believe in vows of love ?” 

“How am I to answer that?” said the poet. “Surely I do 
believe in vows of love. I have written much of love, and have 
ever meant to write the truth, as I knew it, or thought that I knew 
it. But the love of which we poets sing is not the love of the 
outer world. It is more ecstatic, but far less serviceable. It is 
he picture of that which exists, but grand with imaginary 
attributes, as are the portraits of ladies painted by artists who have 


\thought rather of their art than of their models. We tell of a 


constancy in love which is hardly compatible with the usages of 
this as yet imperfect world. Look abroad, and see whether girls 
do not love twice, and young men thrice. They come together, 
and rub their feathers like birds, and fancy that each has found 
in the other an eternity of weal or woe. Then come the causes of 
their parting. Their fathers perhaps are Capulets and Montagues, 
but their children, God be thanked, are not Romeos and Juliets. 
Or money does not serve, or distance intervenes, or simply a new 
face has the poor merit of novelty. The constancy of which the 
poets sing is the unreal,—I may almost say the unnecessary,— 
constancy of a Juliet. The constancy on which our nature should 
pride itself is that of an Imogen. You read Shakespeare, I hope, 
Mr. Thwaite.” 

“T know the plays you quote, sir. Imogen was a king’s 
daughter, and married a simple gentleman.” 

“T would not say that early vows should mean nothing,” con- 
tinued the poet, unwilling to take notice of the point made against 
him. “TI like to hear that a girl has been true to her first kiss. 
But this girl will have the warrant of all the world to justify a 
second choice. And can you think that because your company 
was pleasant to her here among your native mountains, when she 
knew none but you, that she will be indifferent to the charms of 
such a one as you tell me this Lord Lovel is? She will have 
regrets,—remorse even; she will sorrow, because she knows that 
you have been good to her. But she will yield, and her life will 
be happier with him,—unless he be a bad man, which I do not 
know,—than it would be with you. Would there be no regrets, 
think you, no remorse, when she found that as your wife she had 
separated herself from all that she had been taught to regard as 
delightful in this world ? Would she be happy in quarrelling with 
her mother and her new-found relatives? You think little of 
noble blood, and -perhaps I think as little of it in matters relating 
to myself. But she is noble, and she will think of it. As for your 
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money, Mr. Thwaite, I should make it a matter of mere business 
with the Countess, as though there was no question relating to her 
daughter. She probably has an account of the money, and doubt- 
less will pay you when she has means at her disp \sal.” 

Daniel left his Mentor without another word on his own behalf, 
expressing thanks for the counsel that had been given to him, ard 
assuring the poet that he would endeavour to profit by it. Then 
he walked away, over the very paths on which he had ‘heen 
accustomed to stray with Anna Lovel, and endeavoured to diggest 
the words that he had heard. He could not bring himself to Iisee 
their truth. That he should not force the girl to marry him, if ‘Yshe 
loved another better than she loved him, simply by the strength }, of 
her own obligation to him, he could understand. But that it \/ 
natural that she should transfer to another the affection that 
had once bestowed upon him, because that other was a lord, 
would not allow. Not only his heart but all his intellect rebe 
against such a decision. A transfer so violent would, he though 
show that she was incapable of loving. And yet this doctrine had W 
come to him from one who, as he himself had said, had written 
much of love. 

But, though he argued after this fashion with himself, the 
words of the old poet had had their efficacy. Whether the fault 
might be with the girl, or with himself, or with the untoward 
circumstances of the case, he determined to teach himself that he 
had lost her. He would never love another woman. Though the 
Earl’s daughter could not be true to him, he, the suitor, would be 
true to the Earl’s daughter. There might no longer be Romeos 
among the noble Capulets and the noble Montagues,—whom indeed 
he believed to be dead to faith; but the salt of truth had not there- 
fore perished from the world. He would get what he could from | 
this wretched wreck of his father’s property,—obtain payment if it | 
might be possible of that poor £500 for which he held the | 
receipt,—and then go to some distant land in which the wisest of jf 
counsellors would not counsel him that he was unfit because of his jj 
trade to mate himself with noble blood. 


When he had proved his father’s will he sent a copy of it up to | 
the Countess with the following letter ;— 







‘* Keswick, November 4, 183—. 
“My Lapy, 


“JT -do not know whether your ladyship will yet have 
heard of my father’s death. He died here on the 24th of last 
month. He was taken with apoplexy on the 15th, and never 
recovered from the fit. I think you will be sorry for him. 

“T find myself bound to send your ladyship a copy of his will. 
Your ladyship perhaps may have some account of what money has 
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passed between you and him. [I have none except a receipt for £500 
given to you by him many yearsago. There is also a bill against 
your ladyship for £71 18s. 9d. It may be that no more is due than 
this, but you will know. I shall be happy to hear from your lady- 
ship on the subject, and am, 
“Yours respectfully, 
“ DanreL Tuwalte.” 


But he still was resolved that before he departed for the far 
western land he would obtain from Anna Lovel herself an expression 
of ker determination to renounce him. 
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Ix the mean time the week had gone round, and Lady Anna’s letter 
to the Earl had not yet been written. An army was arrayed against 
the girl to induce her to write such a letter as might make it 
almost impossible for her afterwards to deny that she was engaged 


to the lord, but the army had not as yet succeeded. The Countess 
had not seen her daughter,—had been persistent in her refusal to 
let her daughter come to her till she had at any rate repudiated her 
other suitor ; but she had written a strongly worded but short letter, 
urging it as a great duty that Lady Anna Lovel was bound to 
support her family and to defend her rank. Mrs. Bluestone, from 
day to day, with soft loving words taught the same lesson. Alice 
Bluestone in their daily conversations spoke of the tailor, or rather 
of this promise to the tailor, with a horror which at any rate was 
not affected. The Serjeant, almost with tears in his eyes, implored 
her to put an end to the lawsuit. Even the Solicitor-General sent 
her tender messages,—expressing his great hope that she might 
enable them to have this matter adjusted early in November. All 
the details of the case as it now stood had been explained to her 
over and over again. If, when the day fixed for the trial should 
come round, it could be said that she and the young Earl were 
engaged to each other, the Earl would altogether abandon his claim, 
—and no further statement would be made. The fact of the 
marriage in Cumberland would then be proved,—the circumstances 
of the trial for bigamy would be given in evidence,—and all the 
persons concerned would be together anxious that the demands of 
the two ladies should be admitted in full. It was the opinion of the 
united lawyers that were this done, the rank of the Countess would 
be allowed, and that the property left behind him by the old lord 
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would be at once given up to those who would inherit it under the 
order of things as thus established. The Countess would receive: 
that to which she would be entitled as widow, the daughter would 
be the heir-at-law to the bulk of the personal property, and the 
Earl would merely claim any real estate, if,—as was very doubtful,— 
any real estate had been left in question. In this case the disposi- 
tion of the property would be just what they would all desire, and 
the question of rank would be settled for ever. But if the young 
lady should not have then agreed to this very pleasant compromise, 
the Earl indeed would make no further endeavours to invalidate 
the Cumberland marriage, and would retire from the suit. But it 
would then be stated that there was a claimant in Sicily,—or at least 
evidence in Italy, which if sifted might possibly bar the claim of 
the Countess. The Solicitor-General did not hesitate to say that he 
believed the living woman to be a weak impostor, who had been 
first used by the Earl and had then put forward a falsehood to get 
an income out of the property ; but he was by no means convinced 
that the other foreign woman, whom the Earl had undoubtedly made 
his first wife, might not have been alive when the second marriage 
was contracted. If it were so, the Countess would be no Countess, 
Anna Lovel would simply be Anna Murray, penniless, baseborn, 
and a fit wife for the tailor, should the tailor think fit to take her. 
“If it be so,” said Lady Anna through her tears, “let it be so; and 
he will take me.” 

It may have been that the army was too strong for its own 
purpose,—too much of an army to gain a victory on that field,—that 
a weaker combination of forces would have prevailed when all this 
array failed. No one had a word to say for the tailor; no one 
admitted that he had been a generous friend ; no feeling was expressed: 
for him. It seemed to be taken for granted that he, from the 
beginning, had laid his plans for obtaining possession of an enormous 
income in the event of the Countess being proved to be.a Countess. 
There was no admission that he had done aught for love. Now, in 
all these matters, Lady Anna was sure of but one thing alone, and 
that was of the.tailor’s truth. Had they acknowledged that he was 
good and noble, they might perhaps have persuaded her,—as the poet 
had almost persuaded her lover, —that the fitness of things demanded: 
that they should be separated. 

But she had promised that she would write the letter by the end. 
of the week, and when the end of a fortnight had come she knew 
that it must be written. She had declared over and over again to 
Mrs. Bluestone that she must go away from Bedford Square. She 
could not live there always, she said. She knew that she was in 
the way of everybody. Why should she not go back to her own 
mother? ‘Does mamma mean to say that I am never to live with: 
her any more?” Mrs. Bluestone promised that if she would write. 
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er letter and tell her cousin that she would try to love him, she 
nould go back to her mother at once. “ But I cannot live here 
ways,” persisted Lady Anna. Mrs. Bluestone would not admit that 
here was any reason why her visitor should not continue to live in 
bedford Square as long as the arrangement suited Lady Lovel. 

Various letters were written for her. The Countess wrote one 
which was an unqualified acceptance of the Earl’s offer, and which 
was very short. Alice Bluestone wrote one which was full of poetry. 
Mrs. Bluestone wrote a third, in which a great many ambiguous 
words were used,—in which there was no definite promise, and no 
poetry. But had this letter been sent it would have been almost 
impossible for the girl afterwards to extricate herself from its obliga- 
tions. The Serjeant, perhaps, had lent a word or two, for the letter 
was undoubtedly very clever. In this letter Lady Anna was made 
to say that she would always have the greatest pleasure in receiving 
her cousin’s visits, and that she trusted that she might be able 
to co-operate with her cousins in bringing the lawsuit to a close; 
—that she certainly would not marry any one without her mother’s 
consent, but that she did not find herself able at the present to say 
more than that. ‘It won’t stop the Solicitor-General, you know,” 
the Serjeant had remarked, as he read it. ‘ Bother the Solicitor- 
General!” Mrs. Bluestone had answered, and had then gone on to 
show that it would lead to that which would stop the learned gentle- 
man. The Serjeant had added a word or two, and great persuasion 
was used to induce Lady Anna to use this epistle. 

But she would have none of it. ‘ Oh, I couldn’t, Mrs. Bluestone ; 
—he would know that I hadn’t written all that.” 

“You have promised to write, and you are bound to keep your 
promise,” said Mrs. Bluestone. 

“T believe I am bound to keep all my promises,” said Lady Anna, 
thinking of those which she had made to Daniel Thwaite. 

But at last she sat down and did write a letter for herself, specially 
premising that no one should see it. When she had made her 
promise, she certainly had not intended to write that which should 
be shown to all the world. Mrs. Bluestone had begged that at 
any rate the Countess might see it. ‘“ If mamma will let me go to 
her, of course I will show it her,” said Lady Anna. At last it was 
thought best to allow her to write her own letter and to send it 
unseen. After many struggles and with many tears she wrote her 
letter as follows ;—— 

‘* Bedford Square, Tucsday. 
- “My pear Cousin, 

“TI am sorry that I have been so long in doing what I 
said I would do. I don’t think I ought to have promised, for I find 
it very difficult to say anything, and I think that it is wrong that I 
should write at all. . It-is not my fault. that there should be a law- 
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suit. I do not want to take anything away from anybody, or to ge 
anything for myself. I think papa was very wicked when he sai 
that mamma was not his wife, and of course I wish it may all go a 
she wishes. But I don’t think anybody ought to ask me to do wha 
I feel to be wrong. 

“Mr. Daniel Thwaite is not at all such a person as they say. H 
and his father have been mamma’s best friends, and I shall neve 
forget that. Old Mr. Thwaite is dead, and I am very sorry to hea 
it. If you had known them as we did you would understand what 
feel. Of course he is not your friend; but he is my friend, and 
dare say that makes me unfit to be friends with you. You are 
nobleman and he is a tradesman; but when we knew him first hle 
was quite as good as we, and I believe we owe him a great deal of 
money, which mamma can’t pay him. I have heard mamma s 
before she was angry with him, that she would have been in the 
workhouse, but for them, and that Mr. Daniel Thwaite might now 
be very well off, and not a working tailor at all as Mrs. Bluestone 
calls him, if they hadn’t given all they had to help us. I cannot 
bear after that to hear them speak of him as they do. 

“Of course I should like to do what mamma wants; but how 
would you feel if you had promised somebody else? I do so wish 
that all this might be stopped altogether. My dear mamma will 
not allow me to see her; and though everybody is very kind, I feel 
that I ought not to be here with Mrs. Blvestone. Mamma talked of 
going abroad somewhere. I wish she would, and take me away. 
I should sce nobody then, and there would be no trouble. But I 
suppose she hasn’t got enough money. This is a very poor letter, 
but I do not know what else I can say. 

‘“‘ Believe me to be, 
“‘ My dear cousin, 
“Yours affectionately, 
¢“ Anna Lovet.” 


Then came, in a postscript, the one thing that she had to say,—*I 
think that I ought to be allowed to see Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” 

Lord Lovel after receiving this letter called in Bedford Square and 
saw Mrs. Bluestone,—but he did not show the letter. His cousin 
was out with the girls and he did not wait to see her. He merely 
said that he had received a letter which had not given him much 
comfort. “ But I shall answer it,” he said,—and the reader who 
has seen the one letter shall see also the other. 


‘‘ Brown’s Hotel, Albemarle Street, 4th November, 183— 
“ Dearest ANNA, 


“IT have received your letter and am obliged to you for it, 
though there isso little in it to flatter or to satisfy me. I will begin by 
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e™@pessuring you that, as far as I am concerned, I do not wish to keep 
id ik ou from seeing Mr. Daniel Thwaite. I believe in my heart of 
agf,#hearts that if you were now to see him often you would feel aware 
at/yehat a union between you and him could not make either of you 
ahappy. You do not even say that you think it would do so. 

“You defend him, as though I had accused him. I grant all 
e@wephat you say in his favour. I do not doubt that his father behaved 
to you and to your mother with true friendship. But that will not 
make him fit to be the husband of Anna Lovel. You do not even 
say that you think that he would be fit. I fancy I understand it all, 
and I love you better for the pride with which you cling to so firm a 
friend. 

‘ ‘‘ But, dearest, it is different when we talk of marriage. I imagine 
e 


that you hardly dare now to think of becoming his wife. I doubt 
whether you say even to yourself that you love him with that kind 
yw | of love. Do not suppose me vain enough to believe that therefore 
ne | you must love me. It is not that. But if you would once tell 
ot | yourself that he is unfit to be your husband, then you might 
come to love me, and would not be the less willing to do so, because 
yw fall your friends wish it. It must be something to you that you 
sh § should be able to put an end to all this trouble. 





<1 | ‘Yours, dearest Anna, 
eel | “ Most affectionately, 
of " “hs 


Ly. “T called in Bedford Square this morning, but you were not at 

tI fpome!” 

_ “But I do dare,” she said to herself, when she had read 
lhe letter. “Why should I not dare? And I do say to myself 
hat I love him. Why should I not love him now, when I was 
hot ashamed to love him before?” She was being persecuted ; 
pnd as the step of the wayfarer brings out the sweet scent of the 
herb which he crushes with his heel, so did persecution with her 

<] @extract from her heart that strength of character which had hitherto 
been latent. Had they left her at Yoxham, and said never a word 

na 2° her about the tailor; had the rector and the two aunts showered 
oft courtesies on her head,—they might have vanquished her. But 


sin *s aa veg 
ly Pv the spirit of opposition was stronger within her than ever. 
ich 
ho 
Cuarrer XXVIII. 

LOVEL V. MURRAY AND ANOTHER. 
it onpay, the 9th of November, was the day set down for the trial of 
by he case which had assumed the name of “ Lovel versus Murray 
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and Another.” This denomination had been adopted many months 
ago, when it had been held to be practicable by the Lovel party to 
prove that the lady who was now always called the Countess, was 
not entitled to bear the name of Lovel, but was simply Josephine 
Murray, and her daughter simply Anna Murray. Had there been 
another wife alive when the mother was married that name and that 
name only could have been hers, whether she had been the victim of 
the old Earl’s fraud,—or had herself been a party to it. The reader 
will have understood that as the case went on the opinions of those 
who acted for the young Ear], and more especially the opinion of 
the young Earl himself, had been changed. Prompted to do so by 
various motives, they, who had undertaken to prove that the 
Countess was no Countess, had freely accorded to her her title, and 
had themselves entertained her daughter with all due acknowledg- 
ment of rank and birth. Nevertheless the name of the case 
remained and had become common in people’s mouths. The very 
persons who would always speak of the Countess Lovell spoke also 
very familiarly of the coming trial in “ Lovel v. Murray,” and now 
the 9th of November had come round and the case of “ Lovel v. 
Murray and another” was to be tried. The nature of the case was 
this. The two ladies, mother and daughter, had claimed the 
personal property of the late lord as his widow and daughter. 
Against that claim Earl Lovel made his claim, as_heir-at-law, 
alleging that there was no widow, and no legitimate child. The 
case had become infinitely complicated by the alleged existence of 
the first wife,—in which case she as widow would have inherited. 
But still the case went on as Lovel v. Murray,—the Lovel so named 
being the Earl, and not the alleged Italian widow. 

Such being the question presumably at issue, it became the duty 
of the Solicitor-General to open the pleadings. In the ordinary 
course of proceeding it would have been his task to begin by ex 
plaining the state of the family, and by assuming that he could prov 
the former marriage and the existence of the former wife at th@ 
time of the latter marriage. His evidence would have been subjecff 
to cross-examination, and then another counter-statement woul 
have been made on behalf of the Countess, and her witnesses would 
have been brought forward. When all this had been done thé 
judge would have charged the jury, and with the jury would havd 
rested the decision. This would have taken many days, and all th 
joys and sorrows, all the mingled hopes and anxieties of a long tria 
had been expected. Bets had been freely made, odds being giver 
at first on behalf of Lord Lovel, and afterwards odds on behalf of 
the Countess. Interest had been made to get places in the court 
and the clubs had resounded now with this fact and now with th: 
which had just been brought home from Sicily as certain. The 
had come suddenly upon the world the tidings that there would 
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absolutely be no trial, that the great case of “ Lovel vy. Murray and 
Another ” was to be set at rest for ever by the marriage of “ Lovel ” 
with “Another,” and by the acceptance by “Lovel” of “ Murray ” 
as his mother-in-law. But the quidnunes would not accept this 
solution. No doubt Lord Lovel might marry the second party in 
the defence, and it was admitted on all hands that he probably 
would do so ;—but that would not stop the case. If there were an 
Italian widow living, that widow was the heir to the property. 
Another Lovel would take the place of Lord Lovel,—and the cause 
of Lovel v. Murray must still be continued. The first marriage 
could not be annulled, simply by the fact that it would suit the 
young Earl that it should be annulled. Then, while this dispute 
was in progress, it was told at all the clubs that there was to be no 
marriage,—that the girl had got herself engaged to a tailor, and 
that the tailor’s mastery over her was so strong that she did not 
dare to shake him off. Dreadful things were told about the tailor 
and poor Lady Anna. There had been a secret marriage; there 
was going to be a child ;—the latter fact was known as a certain 
fact to a great many men at the clubs ;—the tailor had made every- 
thing safe in twenty different ways. He was powerful over the girl 
equally by love, by fear, and by written bond. The Countess had 
repelled her daughter from her house by turning her out into the 
street by night, and had threatened both murder and suicide. 
Half the fortune had been offered to the tailor, in vain. The 
romance of the story had increased greatly during the last few 
days preceding the trial,—but it was admitted by all that the trial 
as a trial would be nothing. There would probably be simply an 
adjournment. 

It would be hard to say how the story of the tailor leaked out, 
and became at last public and notorious. It had been agreed 
among all the lawyers that it should be kept secret,—but it may 
perhaps have been from some one attached to them that it was first 
told abroad. No doubt all Norton and Flick knew it, and all Goffe 
and Goffe. Mr. Mainsail and his clerk, Mr. Hardy and his clerk, 
Serjeant Bluestone and his clerk, all knew it; but they had all 
promised secrecy. The clerk of the Solicitor-General was of course 
beyond suspicion. The two Miss Bluestones had known the story, 
but they had solemnly undertaken to be silent as the grave. Mrs. _ 
Bluestone was a lady with most intimately confidential friends,— 
but she was sworn to secrecy. It might have come from Sarah, 
the lady’s-maid, whom the Countess had unfortunately attached to her 
daughter when the first gleam of prosperity had come upon them. 

Among the last who heard the story of the tailor,—the last of 
any who professed the slightest interest in the events of the Lovel 
family,—were the Lovels of Yoxham. The Earl had told them 
nothing. In answer to his aunt’s letters, and then in answer toa 
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very urgent appeal from his uncle, the young nobleman had sent 
only the most curt and most ambiguous replies. When there was 
really something to tell he would tell everything, but at present he 
could only say that he hoped that everything would be well. That 
had been the extent of the information given by the Earl to his 
relations, and the rector had waxed wrathful. Nor was his wrath 
lessened, or the sorrow of the two aunts mitigated, when the truth 
reached them by the mouth of that very Lady Fitzwarren who had 
been made to walk out of the room after—Anna Murray, as Lady 
Fitzwarren persisted in calling the “ young person” after she had 
heard the story of the tailor. She told the story at Yoxham 
parsonage to the two aunts, and brought with her a printed para- 
graph from a newspaper to prove the truth of it. As it is necessary 
that we should now hurry into the court to hear what the Solicitor- 
General had to say about the case, we cannot stop to sympathize 
with the grief of the Lovels at Yoxham. We may, however, pause 
for a moment to tell the burden} of the poor rector’s song for that 
evening. ‘I knew how it would be from the beginning. I told you 
so. Iwas sure of it. But nobody would believe me.” 

The Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster was crowded on the 
9th of November. The case was to be heard before the Lord Chief 
Justice, and it was known that at any rate Sir William Patterson 
would have something to tell. If nothing else came of it, the 
telling of that story would be worth the hearing. All the pre- 
liminaries of the trial went on, as though every one believed that it 
was to be carried through to the bitter end,—as though evidence 
were to be adduced and rebutted, and further contradicted by other 
evidence, which would again be rebutted with that pleasing animosity 
between rival lawyers, which is so gratifying to the outside world, 
and apparently to themselves also. The jurors were sworn in,—a 
special jury,—and long was the time taken, and many the threats 
made by the Chief Justice, before twelve gentlemen would consent 
to go into the box. Crowds were round the doors of the court, of 
which every individual man would have paid largely for standing- 
room to hear the trial; but when they were wanted for use, men 
would not come forward to accept a seat, with all that honour which 
belongs to a special juryman. And yet it was supposed that at last 
there would be no question to submit to a jury. 

About noon the Solicitor began his statement. He was full of 
smiles and nods and pleasant talk, gestures indicative of a man who 
had a piece of work before him in which he could take delight. 
It is always satisfactory to see the assurance of a cock crowing in 
his own farm-yard, and to admire his easy familiarity with things 
that are awful to a stranger bird. If you, O reader, or I were 
bound to stand up in that court, dressed in wig and gown, and to 
tell a story that would take six hours in the telling, the one‘ or the 
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other of us knowing it to be his special duty so to tell it that 
judge, and counsellors, and jury, should all catch clearly every point 
that was to be made,—how ill would that story be told, how would 
those points escape the memory of the teller, and never come near 
the intellect of the hearers! And how would the knowledge that it 
would be so, confuse your tongue or mine,—and make exquisitely 
miserable that moment of rising before the audience! But our 
Solicitor-General rose to his legs a happy man, with all that grace of 
motion, that easy slowness, that unassumed confidence which belongs 
to the ordinary doings of our familiar life. Surely he must have 


* known that he looked well in his wig and gown, as with low voice 


and bent neck, with only half-suppressed laughter, he whispered into 
the ears of the gentleman who sat next to him some pleasant joke 
that had just occurred to him. He could do that, though the eyes of 
all the court were upon him ; so great was the man! And then he 
began with a sweet low voice, almost modest in its tones. Fora 
few moments it might have been thought that some young woman 
was addressing the court, so gentle, so dulcet were the tones. 

“ My lord, it is my intention on this occasion to do that which an 
advocate can seldom do,—to make a clean breast of it, to tell the 
court and the jury all that I know of this case, all that I think of it, 
and all that I believe,—and in short to state a case as much in the 
interest of my opponents as of my clients. The story with which 
I must occupy the time of the court, I fear, for the whole remainder 
of the day, with reference to the Lovel family, is replete with marvels 
and romance. [I shall tell you of great crimes and of singular virtues, 
of sorrows that have been endured and conquered, and of hopes 
that have been nearly realised; but the noble client on whose 
behalf I am here called upon to address you, is not in any manner 
the hero of this story. His heroism will be shown to consist in 
this,—unless I mar the story in telling it,—that he is only anxious 
to establish the truth, whether that truth be for him or against 
him. We have now to deal with an ancient and noble family, of 
which my client, the present Earl Lovel, is at this time the head 
and chief. On the question now before us depends the possession of 
immense wealth. Should this trial be carried to its natural conclu- 
sion it will be for you to decide whether this wealth belongs to 
him as the heir-at-law of the late Earl, or whether there was left 
some nearer heir when that Earl died, whose rightful claim would 
bar that of my client. But there is more to be tried than this,— 
and on that more depends the right of two ladies to bear the name of 
Lovel. Such right, or the absence of such right, would in this 
ountry of itself be sufficient to justify, nay, to render absolutely 
necessary, some trial before a jury in any case of well-founded 
doubt. Our titles of honour bear so high a value among us, are so 
ustly regarded as the outward emblem of splendour and noble 
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conduct, are recognised so universally as passports to all society, 
that we are naturally prone to watch their assumption with a 
caution most exact and scrupulous. When the demand for such 
honour is made on behalf of a man it ge erally includes the claim 
to some parliamentary privilege, the right to which has to be decided, 
not by a jury, but by the body to which that privilege belongs. 
The claim to a peerage must be tried before the House of Lords,— 
if made by a woman as by a man, because the son of the heiress 
would be a peer of Parliament. In the case with which we are now 
concerned no such right is in question. The lady who claims to be the 
Countess Lovel, and her daughter who claims to be Lady Anna Lovel, 
make no demand which renders necessary other decision than that of 
a jury. It is as though any female commoner in the land claimed to 
have been the wife of an alleged husband. But not the less is the claim 
made to a great and a noble name; and as a grave doubt has been 
thrown upon the justice of the demand made by these ladies, it has 
become the duty of my client as the head of the Lovels, as being 
himself, without any doubt, the Earl Lovel of the day, to investigate 
the claim made, and to see that no false pretenders are allowed to wear 
the highly prized honours of his family. Independently of the great 
property which is at stake, the nature of which it will be my duty to 
explain to you, the question at issue whether the elder lady be or be not 
Countess Lovel, and whether the younger lady be or be not Lady 
Anna Lovel, has demanded the investigation which could not ade- 
quately have been made without this judicial array. I will now 
state frankly to you our belief that these two ladies are fully entitled 
to the names which they claim to bear; and I will add to that state- 
ment a stronger assurance of my own personal conviction and that 
of my client that they themselves are fully assured of the truth and 
justice of their demand. I think it right also to let you know that 
since these inquiries were first commenced, since the day for this 
trial was fixed, the younger of these ladies has been residing with 
the uncle of my client, under the same roof with my client, as an 
honoured and most welcome guest, and there, in the face of the 
whole country, has received that appellation of nobility from all the 
assembled members of my client’s family, to dispute which I 
apparently now stand before you on that client’s behalf.” The 
rector of Yoxham, who was in court, shook his head vehemently 
when the statement was made that Lady Anna had been his welcome 
guest; but nobody was then regarding the rector of Yoxham, and 
he shook his head in vain. 

“ You will at once ask why, if this be so, should the trial be con- 
tinued. ‘ As all is thus conceded,’ you will say, ‘that these two ladies 
claim, whom in your indictment you have misnamed Murray, why not, 
in God’s name, give them their privileges, and the wealth which should 
appertain to them, and release them from the persecution of judicial 
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proceedings ?’ In the first place I must answer that neither my belief, 
nor that of my friends who are acting with me, nor even that of my 
noble client himself, is sufficient to justify us in abstaining from 
seeking a decision which shall be final as against further claimants. 
If the young Earl should die, then would there be another Earl, 
and that other Earl might also say, with grounds as just as those 
on which we have acted, that the lady, whom I shall henceforward 
eall the Countess Lovel, is no Countess. We think that she is,— 
but it will be for you to decide whether she is or is not, after hearing 
the evidence which will, no doubt, be adduced of her marriage,— 
und any evidence to the contrary which other parties may bring 
before you. We shall adduce no ‘evidence to the contrary, nor do I 
think it probable that we shall ask a single question to shake that 
with which my learned friend opposite is no doubt prepared. In 
fact, there is no reason why my learned friend and I should not sit 
together, having our briefs and our evidence in common. And then, 
as the singular facts of this story become clear to you,—as I trust 
that I may be able to make them clear,—you will learn that there 
are other interests at stake beyond these of my client and of the two 
ladies who appear here as his opponents. Two statements have been 
made tending to invalidate the rights of Countess Lovel,—both 
having originated with one who appears to have been the basest and 
blackest human being with whose iniquities my experience as a 
lawyer has made me conversant. I speak of the late Earl. It was 
asserted by him, almost from the date of his marriage with the lady 
who is now his widow,—falsely stated, as I myself do not doubt,— 
that when he married her he had a former wife living. But it is, I 
understand, capable of absolute proof that he also stated that this 
former wife died soon after that second marriage,—which in such 
event would have been but a mock marriage. Were such the truth, 
—should you come to the belief that the late Earl spoke truth in so 
saying,—the whole property at issue would become the undisputed 
possession of my elient. The late Earl died intestate, the will which 
he did leave having been already set aside by my client as having 
been made when the Earl was mad. The real wife, according to 
this story, would be dead. The second wife, according to this story, 
would be,no wife,—and no widow. The daughter, according to this 
story, would be no daughter in the eye of the law,—would, at any 
rate, be no heiress. The Earl would be the undisputed heir to the 
personal property, as he is to the real property and to the title. But 
we disbelieve this story utterly,—we intend to offer no evidence to 
show that the first wife,—for there was such a wife,—was living 
hen the second marriage was contracted. We have no such evi- 
ence, and believe that none such can be found. Then that recreant 
obleman, in whose breast there was no touch of nobility, in whose 
heart was no spark of mercy, made a second statement,—to this effect 
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—that his first wife had not died at all. His reason for this it is 
hardly for us to seek. He may have done so, as affording a reason 
why he should not go through a second marriage ceremony with the 
lady whom he had so ill used. But that he did make this statement 
is certain,—and it is also certain that he allowed an income to a 
certain woman as though to a wife, that he allowed her to be 
called the Countess, though he was then living with another 
Italian woman; and it is also certain that this woman is still 
living,—or at least that she was living some week or two ago. We 
believe her to have been an elder sister of her who was the first wife, 
and whose death occurred before the second marriage. Should it be 
proved that this living woman was the legitimate wife of the late 
Earl, not only would the right be barred of those two English ladies 
to whom all our sympathies are now given, but no portion of the 
property in dispute would go either to them or to my client. I 
am told that before his lordship, the Chief Justice, shall have left 
the case in your hands, an application will be made to the court on 
behalf of that living lady. I do not know how that may be, but I 
am so informed. If such application be made,—if there be any 
attempt to prove that she should inherit as widow,—then will my 
client again contest the case. We believe that the Countess Lovel, 
the English Countess, is the widow, and that Lady Anna Lovel is 
Lady Anna Lovel, and is the heiress. Against them we will not 
struggle. As was our bounden duty, we have sent not once only, 
but twice and thrice, to Italy and to Sicily in search of evidence 
which, if true, would prove that the English Countess was no 
Countess. We have failed, and have no evidence which we think 
it right to ask a jury to believe. We think that a mass of falsehood 
has been heaped together among various persons in a remote part of 
a foreign country, with the view of obtaining money, all of which was 
grounded on the previous falsehoods of the late Earl. We will not 
use these falsehoods with the object of disputing a right in the 
justice of which we have ourselves the strongest confidence. We 
withdraw from any such attempt. 

“‘ But as yet I have only given you the preliminaries of my story.” 
He had, in truth, told his story. He had, at least, told all of it that 
it will import that the reader should hear. He, indeed,—unfortu- 
nate one,—will have heard the most of that story twice or thrice 
before. But the audience in the Court of Queen’s Bench still 
listened with breathless attention, while, under this new head of 
his story he told every detail again with much greater length than he 
had done in the prelude which has been here given. He stated the 
facts of the Cumberland marriage, apologizing to his learned friend 
the Serjeant for taking, as he said, the very words out of his learned 
friend’s mouth. He expatiated with an eloquence that was as 
vehement as it was touching on the demoniacal schemes of that 
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wicked Earl, to whom, during the whole of his fiendish life, women 
had been a prey. He repudiated, with a scorn that was almost 
terrible in its wrath, the idea that Josephine Murray had gone to the 
Earl’s house with the name of wife, knowing that she was, in fact, 
but a mistress. She herself was in court, thickly veiled, under the 
care of one of the Goffes, having been summoned there as a necessary 
witness, and could not control her emotion as she listened to the 
words of warm eulogy with which the adverse counsel told the history 
of her life. It seemed to her then that justice was at last being done 
to her. Then the Solicitor-General reverted again to the two Italian 
women, —the Sicilian sisters, as he called them,—and at much 
length gave his reasons for discrediting the evidence which he him- 
self had sought, that he might use it with the object of establishing 
the claim of his client. And lastly, he described the nature of the 
possessions which had been amassed by the late Earl, who, black 
with covetousness as he was with every other sin, had so manipulated 
his property that almost the whole of it had become personal, and 
was thus inheritable by a female heiress. He knew, he said, that he 
was somewhat irregular in alluding to facts,—or to fiction, if any 
one should call it fiction,—which he did not intend to prove, or to 
attempt to prove; but there was something, he said, beyond the 
common in the aspect which this case had taken, something in itself 
so irregular, that he thought he might perhaps be held to be excused 
in what he had done. “ For the sake of the whole Lovel family, for 
the sake of these two most interesting ladies, who have been sub- 
jected, during a long period of years, to most undeserved calamities, 
we are anxious to establish the truth. I have told you what we 
believe to be the truth, and as that in no single detail militates 
against the case as it will be put forward by my learned friends 
opposite, we huve no evidence to offer. We are content to accept 
the marriage of the widowed Countess as a marriage in every 
respect legal and binding.” So saying the Solicitor-General sat 
down. 
It was then past five o’clock, and the court, as a matter of course, 
was adjourned, but it was adjourned by consent to the Wednesday, 
nstead of to the following day, in order that there might be due con- 
ideration given to the nature of the proceedings that must follow. 
As the thing stood at present it seemed that there need be no further 
blea of “ Lovel v. Murray and Another.” It had been granted that 
furray was not Murray, but Lovel; yet it was thought that some- 
hing further would be done. 
It had all been very pretty ; but yet there had been a feeling of 
sappointment throughout the audience. Not a word had been said 
s to that part of the whole case which was supposed to be the most 
omantic. Not a word had been said about the tailor. 
AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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ABROAD and at home, on all sides, may be seen a new power in politics, a power 
with which the statesmen have not yet learned to reckon. We are living in a 
revival of religious passion, affecting all public concerns. As a religious 
phenomenon, this has long been recognised; but have we yet taken in its 
meaning as a dominant factor in our modern politics? Eras of religious war 
are preceded by eras of religious extravagance, and we are surrounded by 
proofs of religious extravagance. ‘‘ England,” with the aid of Mr. Cook, 
‘has been consecrated to the Sacred Heart,” and Reuter Pasha with his 
telegraph bears this new gospel to the Iron Age. For the first time since 
the Reformation, England has sent forth a Pilgrimage to a Catholic Shrine. 
The whole continent is astir with pilgrimages, miracles, and acts of faith; the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed. Men who 
have yearned through the silent watches of the night for the Dark Ages, are 
fain to believe that their prayers are heard. Bismarck is rebuked by babes 
and sucklings, and ladies in white robes declare the will of God in favour of 
the Extreme Right. Their sonsand their daughters prophesy, their young men 
see visions, and their old men dream dreams—with all the effect of a party 
pamphlet. Agitation is managed by “martyrs,” the chief of whom, ‘the 
prisoner of the Vatican,”’ is buffeted and spat upon by the soldiers of the Sub- 
alpine Pilate. 

Nor is this new-born activity at all confined to the majéstic nonsense of 
Rome. It stirs the established propriety of the Church of Hooker, which 
+ straightway blossoms out into confessionals and baldacchini on the one hand, 
and monster prayer-meetings and Record euphemisms on the other. Now it is 
the peculiarity of the religious revival of our day that it is no one phase of 
religion that revives. What we see is a breaking forth of the religious temper 
in ways the most diverse—Catholic, Anglo-Catholic, Old Catholic, Neo- 
Catholic, Anti-Catholic, Old Christian, Neo-Christian, and Anti-Christian. 
Nay, there is apparent a serious revival of Atheism. Indeed, some of the truest 
instances of this fervour for the faith would uproot or supersede Christianity in 
any form, and eyen Theisminany form. The Sacred Heart has not got the whole 
world of enthusiasm to itself. It may be well to set down Pan-Anglican or 
Pan-Hibernian Synods, perhaps, too, Old Catholic Councils, merely as conver- 
sazioni for dignified quidnuncs, occasions for sacred compliments in verse—and 
otherwise ; still, the bulk of these movements are real examples of religious 
revival. Methodists, against all their traditions, are being forced into politics ; 
and their Synods experience altogether new outpourings of the spirit. 
Déllingers, Loysons, Voyseys, nay, Ignatii and Iconoclasts, show that hetero- 
doxy can burn with as much zeal, be as keen for proselytes as orthodoxy itself. 
The Positivists have commenced a systematic course of public education, and 
are firmly persuaded that the future is theirs. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the unknown devotees who died upon barricades and rot in Cayenne, acted and 
spoke as men under real religious passion, and burned, as early martyrs burned, 
to abolish false Gods, and to hand on unshaken the faith of their co-religionaires. 
Ecrasons Vinfdme is indeed the creed of a real religion, a narrow religion it 
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may be, but a fiery one. It would seem too asif the East had caught something 
of the sacred flame. Islam is being galvanised into new life, and it counts its 
converts by scores of millions. The old Turk in Stamboul is rising against the 
modern Gallios, who fill the throne of Othman. Wahabees and Gurus are 
becoming the despair of our experienced officers in India. The Baboo Chunder 
Sen is issuing Brahminical counterparts of Essays and Reviews, and doing 
Manu into a watery Theism. Nay, the priests of the oldest religion in the 
world have just celebrated, with increased pomp, the most famous Pilgrimage 
in history; ‘‘by the Divine blessing” (in spite of our police) a score of 
devotees have been crushed into the bosom of Indra; and all Bengal ‘‘ has 
been consecrated to the Sacred Car of Juggernauth.” 

As we have said, the new power of religious conviction is an admitted fact, 
and its constant intrusion into politics is an admitted fact. Every country, 
we are told, now has its ‘‘ religious difficulty.” But all this is surely far short 
of the reality. The religious question is not one only of the problems of state- 
craft. It is the crucial test of it. It is become the key to international 
relations, the condition of internal progress. It lies at the very root of that 
curious phase of modern public life—the provisional. In politics now there is 
but one thing settled, that is the provisional character of everything. There 
is but one established regimen—the provisional. In Europe, as a whole, all 
the old relations, balances of power, alliances, and ententes, are gone. Several 
new ones have been suggested, and, we may almost say, taken on trial. But 
at bottom all state relations are simply provisional. In France there has been 
for three years a provisional Republic, and there is now a too obviously pro- 

isional President, a very provisional Assembly, a provisional status quo ante 
bellum in everything. In Spain for five years there has been a (let us trust) 
provisional anarchy, and there are ministries which to mark more truly 

heir provisional nature change nearly once a week. The Vatican is most 
ertainly in a provisional state, at least its master declares it to be a pro- 
visional prison or a temporary tomb; and men doubt if the Quirinal will 
prove as permanent a seat as the historic Capitol of old. Few men, perhaps, 
will say that Bismarckism is absolute finality, and they who know Germany, 
the Catholic Church, the people, and the Crown Prince, see much that is pro- 
visional even in the empire. At home we have a very provisional set of 
ministers, who spend their holidays in trying how they like each other’s seats, 
a provisional House of Commons, a provisional Liberal Party, and a Goyern- 
ment and an Opposition provisionally advertising for ‘‘ A cry.” 

When we look below the surface of this provisional everything, we shall see 
how very much of it is due to this, that politicians fail to measure truly the poli- 
tical aspects of this new religious passion. By the light of this only can any 
oherence be found in public affairs, any clue to the tangle of politics and 
parties. Germany is welcoming the son of Charles Albert, for he too has a deadly 

quarrel with the Church. The remarkable scenes just acted at Berlin and Vienna, 
may give us the measure of the force of the religious spirit in modern states. 
Italy owes everything to France, and has had nothing but evil from Austria. 
et France is now officially Ultramontane, and Austria is now Liberal. And 
he brother-in-arms of Macmahon disappears in the anti-clerical statesman. 
ictor Emanuel and his people in fifteen years have forgotten Magenta and 
Solferino; tor they remember Civita Vecchia, Rome, the French bishops, and 
‘Monsieur Veuillot. In Spain, he whom so many Englishmen believe destined to 
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restore the Bourbon dynasty, orders out for a flogging all those who fail to 
attend mass on Sundays. In France, what is the strength of the monarchic 
revival ? Not surely the fossil gentilities in faubourg or chateau, but the clergy 
and Jesuits, in whose secret cypher Restoration spells Crusade. In England, 
what is it that has shattered the strongest majority of modern times, and 
stripped the halo off the most popular minister? The rock of religious passion, 
which turns all things upside down, Catholics scornfully rejecting State endow- 
ment, devout Wesleyans resolute for secular instruction. We have a Premier 
who can refute Strauss and expound ‘‘ Ecce Homo ;” who has that strength of 
religious passion in him, that he may yet live to quit the world and found a new 
order, not of Trappists; but even he has not truly measured the fury and the 
variety of religious enthusiasms. This steadfastness to the faith is no longer 
confined to the followers of St. Peter, nor the followers of Calvin or of Fox. 
It is not confined to followers of Christ. Religious passion, at least that which 
so far as concerns the politician, is capable of all that religious passion is capable 
of doing, now inflames believer and sceptic alike, and in at least equal measure ; 
nor will the hater of Churches yield one jot in devotion to his cause to the hater 
of infidelity. In the eyes of what by a convenient Gallicism she calls the 
Revolution, the Church is all and more than all that the Revolution is in the 
eyes of the Church—that namely, which to suppress is a sacred duty. The 
modern world feels in its soul that it too has a mission—a mission to supersede 
the corrupt mission of the past ; and it looks down on Obscurantism as if it had 
been present and heard the God of Obscurantism pronounce on it this doom,— 
‘* He shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 

In France the great question hangs still unsolved, the question which in 
some sort has been pending for eighty years, and in most pressing sort has been 
pending for three years, can the definitive Republic yet get established ? 
He would be a rash man who should very positively predict any event in 
France, where the only thing certain is the unexpected, yet we will make bold 
to pronounce against any monarchic Restoration. This monarchic Restoration, 
but lately thought so imminent, dies and dies away just when all the conditions 
that it seemed to demand are satisfied. Four months ago we were told all was 
ready. If we could only by one combined effort, said the Conservative factions, 
get rid of M. Thiers, ‘‘ the eminent statesman” whom they all so hated for his 
eminence. Well, M. Thiers has been ostracised for his ‘‘ eminence,” like 
Aristides for his justice. But what then? If we could only get a government 
pledged to ‘‘ moral order,” they said. Well! they have a government pledged 
to moral order; but what next? If we could only get a mere honest soldier. 
Well! they have got a mere honest soldier, a trifle too honest perhaps. But 
what now? If the German occupation were only at an end. Well! the 
German occupafion is ended. What is to follow? Ah! they said at last, if 
Orleans and Bourbon pretensions could both be united by a Fusion. Well! the 
Fusion is accomplished, is becoming mere matter of history, men are ceasing to 
talk of it. But what now? Conservative party or parties of France, why are 
you still waiting? The very heavens have fallen to your prayers, why do you 
not catch your larks ? 

We must try to answer this question, still the foremost question in European 
politics. Perhaps it is that there is in France a larger, stronger, more steadfast, 
republican element than has been supposed. What if there be a silent, unseen, 
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permanent vis inertie of good sense dragging steadily against Bourbonism, 
clericalism, kings and priests altogether? The socialist masses of the towns are 
decimated, disarmed, crushed. Be it so. The press is harried, muzzled, and 
bought. The legality of Power has been dexterously usurped. The old repub- 
lican parties have been effectually disabled. Be this all so. Still, is there 
nothing in France but insurrectionary clubs, journalistic coteries, and parlia- 
mentary cliques? Has Conservatism nothing to face but the International and 
the Left of the Chamber? Surely thisis the error of so many who see France 
through English glasses. Surely there is in France a vast body of quiet, 
patient, far-seeing, stubborn workers. This is an element only seen by those 
who seek it, or who observe its deeds and its silent force beneath the surface- 
whirl of French affairs. But its extent, its numbers, its power are undeniable. 
Those who know the average French citizen of country town and country side, 
—and he forms nine-tenths of Frenchmen—know a “dour,” wary, sceptical 
man of business or of toil, almost Scotch in his thriftiness and coolness; and if 
without the education and the inventive energy of the Scotchman, far more 
receptive of ideas. Who found those two hundred millions, who replaced the 
ravages of the war, whence that long-suffering self-control under the late 
occupation, whence that amazing thrift and patience which make the wealth, 
the mass, the indestructible fibre of French life? Now these men are not an 
heroic set; they are timid, selfish, slow. They are often used by parties; they 
are often led by low offers, and they are often cowed by sheer bugbears. But 
they are getting more difficult to frighten or to cajole. They are not politicians, 
and they are not fanatics. But they have a stubborn ingrained set against 
reaction, no love for the Church, and a strong vein of silent Voltaireanism. 
They have only two very strong faiths—a loathing of feudalism, and a suspicion 
of Jesuitism. Now it seems very likely indeed that the bulk of this class, “‘ the 
territorial democracy” of France, have slowly swung round to the intention of 
giving the Republic a fair trial. And it seems more than likely, that the 
motley band of monarchists, men representing as many epochs as the characters 
of a masquerade, may wholly fail to manage this class, even with the success 
achieved by the Napoleons. 

If that were so, it would explain why the Conservative Car, in the hour of its 
triumph, with its votaries shouting jubilees around, fails to advance—why the 
Restoration is perpetually adjourned. There is a vast, silent, unseen power 
locking the wheels—a class not represented in journals, or heard in the 
' Chamber, or at all visible to tourists, diplomats, or special correspondents; a 
class which may be conservative, but'is decidedly not clerical. This Restora- 
tion is not the thing it professes to be. The enthusiastic royalist class in 
France, though vastly conspicuous and acutely audible, is not a very large 
class, and on its lay side is in real strength insignificant. Its true power in 
village communes and town parishes is entirely a clerical power. The struggle 
is really an ecclesiastical one far more than a secular one. It is not the lay 
institution of the Throne that men are shaking France to found, but the 
religious institution of the Altar. It is ‘the black International,” the forty 
thousand priests through France, who are moving heaven and earth for the 
heir of St. Louis, and that not for the sake of the French throne, but rather 
for the sake of the French Church; not, indeed, for the sake of anything 
French, but mainly for the sake of the Syllabus, of the prisoner of the 
Vatican, and bscurantism all over the world. 
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Now the solid, timid mass of the French laity have come to see all this. 
And they are not prepared for a Restoration which, before their eyes, is bind- 
ing Italy and Germany as their enemy together, which is robbing them of all 
sympathy from England, and pledging them to run a sori of devil’s muck 
against reason and progress everywhere. More than that, though the rank and 
file of the Royalist agitation is essentially clerical, the higher officers, the aris- 
tocratic leaders of the movement, are at heart utter Voltaireans, and have 
essentially lay and indeed class passions to gratify, and in truth they us2 the 
Holy Father much as Louis Napoleon used ‘“‘my uncle.” Thus betweeng™ 
atheistical leaders who only want to be hereditary grand bootjacks, ‘and a 
clerical army who only want a crusade for the Pope, the Restoration is al 
out of joint. And we make bold to say that in spite of the majority of thg 
Chamber, in spite of Broglies and other puppets pulled behind by the Sain 
Pére Guizot, in spite of the pressure of prefects, the zeal of the police, th 
eloquence of the journals, the splendid hospitalities of St. Germain, th¢ 
splendid liveries of Marshal Macmahon; in spite of the Fusion, which was 
heralded as if it were a sort of new Nativity,—in spite of them all, the Bourbo 
Restoration will still have to be adjourned. 

The Fusion, after all, which the Clericals would make into a new special 
Festival of the Church, vouchsafed, they say, by God, to the personal interces- 
sion of St. Louis—to what does it come? It looks like a noble, chivalrous, 
momentous act of alliance between two great parties. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is only the hara-kari of a royal personage, very gracefully performed, 
very creditable to the royal personage, but only a courtier-like form of suicide. 
Like all that an Orleans ever does—it is too /ate. In 1848 something might 
have been gained by it, in 1870 it is conceivable something, but in 1873 it*is a 
mere ceremonial. There does not exist a family, perhaps there never existed a 
family, which could match the modern house of Orleans in moderation, good 
intentions, unluckiness, and general ineffectiveness. -They are; the most 
gallant, well-disposed, and considerate of men, but they are always just in the 
wrong place, and always just miss everything. The Orleanist party, as a 
party, is anything but clerical. It is semi-Voltairean and semi-Protestant. 
Its real head is called the Holy Father of the Calvinists. It has grown up ina 
set of pedantic, constitution-mongering formule. It can no more, as a party, 
adopt Bourbonism than it could adopt Buddhism. The Orleans party, we 
may rest assured, has not been fused, nor dragged to kiss hands at: Frohsdorff. 
M. John Lemoinne, a sort of French Roebuck, keen, critical, anti-humbug and 
anti-sentiment as he is, evidently repudiates now the idea that the scientific, 
sceptical, academic coterie—in plain English, the accomplished prigs and 
experienced incapacities—who make up the Orleanist party, have the smallest 
intention of flinging themselves prostrate before the Bourbon throne. The 
Comte de Paris, like the irreproachable young man that he is, surrendered his 
house in the most courtly way to the lymphatic son of St. Louis. But he did 
not surrender his party—and he most certainly did not surrender France. 

Spain is doubtless subject to similar conditions. And if in its actual chaos 
nothing can be affirmed as clear, the ultimate future of the’country will be 
governed by the same forces. That is to say, Bourbonism is hardly more of a 
political reality in Spain than it is in France; a monarchic restoration is there 
also impossible, and for similar reasons. The bulk of the Spanish people have 
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no royalist enthusiasm, and no devotion to the Church. The anarchy may 
last long, and take many shapes, and admit many stop-gaps. But Carlism as 
a political power has made no great way, and has no creative force. If it ever 
showed such a force, it would be met by a stronger, a real appeal to the popular 
hatred of clerical reaction. Spain has, alas! before her a long agony of dis- 
solution and recasting, issuing perhaps in a definitely federal form ; but she 
has not before her a clumsy revival of Philip II.; and Bourbonism can mean 
nothing else. 

The alliance of Italy and Germany, as we have said, is a striking test of the 
religious character of politics. That alliance may seriously affect the prospect of 
monarchic restoration in France, to which it partly owes its origin. It is too early 
yet to judge what are its precise conditions, but there is every reason to hope 
that the results may be good. If it opens the eyes of conservative Frenchmen 
to the effect of the Restoration on Europe, it will be a good. [If it finally deters 
France from all thoughts of dictating to Italy, it will be a good. If it does 
anything to ease the tension of the State relations of Europe, it will be a good. 
And if it affords a pretext for the gradual diminution of those vast armies 
which are forcing Prussia into imperialism, Austria into disintegration, and 
Italy to ruin, it will be the greatest good of all. The union of disparate forces 
in Europe is always a gain to peace, and Prussia and Italy are eminently dis- 
parate forces. 

From the revolutionary spasms of France or Spain to descend to the polemics 
of our 25th clause would seem indeed to be a bathos. But the same spirit is 
at work in the most respectable constitutionalism as in the most naked anarchy. 
In England, as on the Continent, questions of religion are distracting and 
superseding questions of politics. As the literary Tadpoles of the Govern- 
ment are saying, it is the age of ‘‘ religious captiousness.”” Our priests here 
do not head royalist rebels, nor are they plotting for a royalist revolution ; but 
they attend most closely to the register of electors, and evangelize conservative 
working men with buns and tea. Mr. Disraeli is the Bourbon they would 
restore to a longing people, and the Church Catechism is their Syllabus. This 
religiosity of politics has been greatly stimulated by Mr. Gladstone. One of 
the good things that we owed to Lord Palmerston, was a resolute exclusion of 
polemics from politics. He was a churchman and so forth and so forth— 
brt—ahem! he was always for rendering unto Cesar the things that are 
Czesar’s. When the canny Scotch people wanted a fast against the cholera, he 
told them to look to their drains, and it would have been as hard to entangle 
him in a theological discussion, as we learn that it was to entangle Pontius 
Pilate. All this has indeed been changed by Mr. Gladstone. Himself a 
theologian manqué, perhaps not even yet manqué, he seems to have set himself 
to inflame the religious aspect of political affairs, and to throw over them 
something of the light which they wear in a clerical gathering. When the 
present House was elected we were all brought to believe that a question 
of precedence between the rival Churches in Ireland was the root problem of 
modern statesmanship. The result was that clerics of every shade, Anglican, 
Catholic, and Independent, threw themselves into politics as they had never 
done before. It flasned on them that there was much to gain and much to lose 
even in an ungodly British House of Commons, the fiery cross was carried 
through church, chapel, meeting-house and schoolroom, and in the end the 
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various ‘ persuasions” and their pastors counted for incalculably more than ;. 
they had ever counted in this generation. Next the fiery furnace of religious 
politics was heated seven times more than it was wont to be heated by two 
or three sessions mainly devoted to education. Had this been treated off- 
hand as a lay question of politics it might have been settled as easily as it has 
been settled in America. But instead of that the Cabinet treated it as a 
college common room might have treated it, fomenting the theological suscep- 
tibilities of a dozen excited sects, and openly telling the sectaries that if 
they wanted sectarian education they must fight for it. And fight for it they 
did, as we all know to our cost. The result of this policy is that the whole 
theological world throw themselves into politics as their common battle-ground, 
political landmarks have been swallowed up under this flood of polemics, the 
liberal party has ceased to exist, and Mr. Gladstone has no part left except to 
come out as the champion of Christianity. The conservatives by the reaction 
are becoming what they are in France or Spain, 7. e., the ‘“‘ clericals””—and poor 
Mr. Disraeli, at upwards of sixty years of age, has to get up the rubric and 
indite letters on Maundy Thursday. 

For the moment a tacit suspension of arms has taken place. Fresh combina- 
tions are being prepared and careful reconnaissances are at work on both 
sides. In the meantime the big guns are silent; and let us trust that the 
smoke is clearing away. The great name and lofty character of Mr. Bright 
must give a new weight to the ministry he joins; and until he has stated his 
position it would be idle to speculate on the future. No one can suppose that 
Mr. Bright would anew join a ministry which had any defined clerical policy, 
and no one can suppose such a ministry would solicit his help. But a great 
deal of trifling with clericalism without settled purpose is quite possible to a 
set of men in some of whose natures there is a good deal of mere curate. 
And the question to be settled is how far has Mr. Bright insisted on 
definite terms for the future; how far has he sought for more than a chivalrous 
sense of discipline, and a vague devotion to abstract Liberalism. Abstract 
Liberalism is not enough for a Government which has tried so many different 
policies at home, and objects to any policy whatever abroad, which treats 
churches and church parties as political allies, and turns on its working-men 
friends a well-bred stare. 

The question now is what is the Government to represent, and in what sense 
is Mr. Bright authorised to speak in its name. There are many matters at issue 
besides education. Not only is the League alienated, but the workmen. And 
one of the most significant facts of the day is the hearty alliance of the 
Birmingham politicians with the workmen. Mr. Bright must remember that 
the last great change in politics took its rise from a similar alliance. If those 
who have hitherto confined their action to Education, will frankly adopt the 
reasonable programme of the workmen, the union of forces will soon be a real, 
and must be a powerful combination. There is every reason to think that this 
has now been accomplished, and the question for which all are waiting an answer 
is, what in the face of these facts, are the principles of the party in power. This 
is not to be set at rest by any refurbishing the details of the Education Act. 
In truth the existence of the Ministry, of the Liberal party itself, does not 
depend upon details, and will not be saved by the most triumphant defence of 
details. The real disaffection with the Government in those great bodies which 
placed it in power springs from no trivial squabble about pauper children’s pence. 
It lies in this—that the Government is violently suspected of a readiness to 
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regard sectarian organisation as political force, to make national interests matters 
of bargain with theological majorities, to renew (in particular) the official lease of 
the Church of England, and generally to turn its back on its own party. If 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry is to exist, if the Liberal party is to escape dissolution, 
this suspicion must be removed, and that ministry and party must inscribe on its 
banner, ‘‘ No sectarian alliance.” The only course now left to make the Liberal 
party an intelligible unit, is to announce that it will add no jot or tittle to the 
theological character of the State, or to any of the State dealings. The one chance 
for it in the midst of the growing violence of religious passion, is to maintain in- 
flexible neutrality,and to keep the temporal power free from the spiritual. Whilst 
every liberal government in Europe is struggling against the growing pretensions 
of sacerdotalism, whilst every tyranny in Europe is cementing new sacerdotal 
alliances, whilst the world is dividing itself into two camps with secular 
progress in one and clerical reaction in the other, it seems incredible that the 
Liberal Government of England, a Government elected to disestablish a State 
Church, should be the one liberal government in Europe which is deliberately 
inviting clericalism to political activity, and appealing to sectarian zeal as an 
engine of national progress. The policy of the last five years has increased four- 
fold the influence of the sects on parliaments and politics, and nine-tenths of 
that influence will permanently swell the Conservative forces. This monstrous 
hybrid, this sectarian liberalism, must soon perish, abandoned by both 
the powers it seeks to unite. There is no existing country indeed in which its 
course must be shorter than in England. There are countries where the 
forces are clearly divided, where catholicism and rationalism, or catholicism 
and protestantism are almost the exclusive elements. In such a country it is 
conceivable that a desperate politician may deliberately choose the alliance of 
one, and cynically profess, as the French Right now do, to govern by an army of 
clerical police. But not to,say that all our English traditions revolt against 
the breath of such a course, our English sects are so numerous, so jealous, so 
balanced, so mutinous, that for the State to parley with any one of them is to 
arouse the antipathies of a dozen. Hence that ‘‘religious captiousness,” 
which makes the clerical Tadpoles so unhappy. The Church of England is, 
politically and socially, the strongest of our sects, and the political blunders or 
the artifices of recent years have given it a temporal control of parliamentary 
elections. But to trust to Anglican Tadpoles and Tapers, to rely on 
the clerical vote as a solid political force, to buy the Anglican vote 
or the Catholic vote by the promise of State endowments, is a policy as 
utterly suicidal and shortlived, as the wretched trafficking with the 
priests by the last French Empire. Can any one suppose for a moment 
that the Anglican Church or any church is long destined to enjoy 
political ascendancy, or that the national destinies of England are to be long 
hocussed in clerical committee-rooms, and parish school-rooms? Can any one 
suppose but that, when this Church manipulation of politics has effectually 
broken up the Liberal party by depriving it of its raison détre, and by supply- 
ing raw material for Conservatism, this party will necessarily tend to form 
itself anew, and that one of the first objects of its new life will be the 
suppression of that Establishment, whose intrusion into politics has been the 
cause of its disruption ? 

Those, indeed, who regard as of supreme importance the separation of all 
temporal from all spiritual power, may well thank Mr. Gladstone and his 
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ministers for the new life they have given to this question. The last six years 
have done more than the previous sixty years to force to the front the principle 
of State neutrality in things of religion. The uncandid blundering over the 
education question has opened sooner than might be expected the entire 
question of clerical ascendency. The earnest dissenting bodies, and amongst 
them men of the most devout Christian convictions, have had forced on them 
anew all the evils of an alliance between the State and a religious sect. Men, 
too, just as earnest in their convictions (albeit of no theological type), are moved 
to think of the nuisance which might be caused by tricks to raise up the ghost 
of a Laudian Church. Such men may yet be in a temporary minority, but they 
see a cause worthy of an effort, and they are assured of ultimate success. The 
whole traditions of England, alien to clerical statesmanship, are with them; the 
state of the religious world is with them where theologians are stricken with a 
division of tongues, like the builders of the Tower of Babel; and lastly, the 
omens of the whole of Europe are with them, where every good hope is centred 
in the maxim, a Free Church in a Free State. 

Far be it from us to represent as evil in itself the increased yehemence of the 
religious struggle. The paramount meaning of the question—what does 
religion mean, what can it do, what should it be? is the supreme problem of 
our age, and that which will mark it off hereafter from so many ages before. 
The new passionateness of conviction is a noble trait, be it in Catholic, Metho- 
dist, or materialist. We at least have no fear for the future. We believe in 
human reason and in human goodness, and we have no distrust of honest zeal 
for truth. But this revival of religious eagerness is an anxious fact for the 
politician. Even if it were the best of things in itself, its infrusion into 
politics would be amongst the worst. This religious passion is multiform ; it 
takes most contrary, nay, internecine shapes. There is but one thing left for 
the statesman ; that is, to enforce absolute neutrality, to separate things of 
state from things of religion, to assert the independence of temporal govern- 
ment. It is the great danger of every government in Europe. And it con- 
cerns every practical man, every man of sense amongst us, to keep the 
English State clear from this religious civil war; to insist that the machine 
for the material life of its citizens shall never be seized by any of these rival 
religionists. On the Continent, every sign appears to portend that we are 
nearing a period of new religious wars—an Armageddon between Catholicism 
and Rationalism. In every country we see the State being dragged into 
religious struggles, statesmen using the State to crush churches, and churches 
using the pulpit to undermine States. It is the duty of every reasonable Eng- 
lishman, be he Liberal or Conservative, to avert from his country the shadow of 
such a calamity. He has a right to insist that all religious differences shall 
be settled by conviction and not by law, and that the lay Parliament of Eng- 
land shall never become a meeting of Convocation. The theological sects of 
every shade are increasing in energy each day, and they are raging to get hold 
of the material force of the nation, or even the smallest shred of it. Nothing 
can sooner conduct the country to anarchy, and its Government to paralysis, 
than that they should succeed in so doing. It will be flagrant weakness in our 
statesmen which suffers them to do it, and he will be a political traitor who 
first traffics with them in their aims. It used to be said that the country was 
doomed which had a philosopher on its throne. We shall all rue the day that 
sees theologians in office. FREDERIC HARRISON. 











